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IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

for  any  manufacturing  concern  to  give  you  a  high  grade  product  at  a 
reasonably  low  price  unless  it  has  scientific  methods  of  production  and 
enjoys  a  large  volume  of  business? 

POSITIVELY  NO! 

We  operate  the  largest  re-binding  plant  in  the  United  States  with  all  up- 
to-date  methods  of  production  known  to  library  binders  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  quality  work  at  reasonable  figures. 

Write  us  today  or  send  a  couple  of  samples  to  be  bound  free. 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Economic  Bookbindery.” 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  and  accurately  ;  back  orders  are  carefully 
followed  up  ;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  emphasized. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  we  can  supply  English  books  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES:  The  promptness  with  which  we  have 
been  able  to  get  books  to  our  Public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

Putnam?’  library  Department 

**  *  ^  ^  ^  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 
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The  Mysteries  of  the  People 

or 

History  of  a  Proletarian  Family  Across  the  Ages 

By  Eugene  Sue 

Eugene  Sue  is  universally  known  as  a  writer  of  colorful  romances  of  which  THE  MYS¬ 
TERIES  OF  PARIS  and  THE  WANDERING  JEW  are  among  his  best  known.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Sue  wrote  a  series  of  historical  romances  which  in  importance  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  of  his  other  works.  That  work  is  entiled 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  from  the  original  French  by  the  eminent 
scholar,  the  late  Daniel  De  Leon.  THE  MY  STERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  is  unques,- 
tionably  Sue’s  masterpiece.  It  is  not  merely  a  work  of  fiction.  It  is  fiction  and  history  so 
blended  as  to  produce  a  work  unique  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

Sue’s  purpose  is  to  trace  the  struggle  of  mankind  from  slavery  and  oppression  to  freedom 
and  democracy.  To  that  end  he  pictures  the  history  of  two  families:  one  representing 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  and  the  other  representing  the  ruling,  autocratic  classes. 
THIS  WORK  IS  HISTORY  IN  ITS  MOST  PLEASING  GARB:  IT  IS  FICTION 
TURNED  TO  A  MOST  USEFUL  PURPOSE.  It  fulfills  with  equal  success  the  two 
important  ends  of  modern  endeavor— IT  INSTRUCTS  WHILE  IT  ENTERTAINS,  IT 
ENTERTAINS  WHILE  IT  INSTRUCTS. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  owing  to  the  great  manufacturing  cost,  has 
been  out  of  print  for  a  few  years.  Originally  published  by  us  in  21  cloth  bound  volumes, 
it  has  now  been  assembled  into  3  beautiful  volumes,  bound  in  flexible  artcraft  leather, 
printed  on  thin,  opaque  paper  in  large  clear  type.  The  set  contains  upward  of  5,000  pages. 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  SUE’S  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  one 
of  the  volumes  of  Eugene  Sue’s  (Mysteries  of 
the  People).  ...  If  others  of  the  series  are  equal 
in  interest  and  value  to  this,  which  I  do  not 
doubt,  I  concur  heartily  in  Mr.  Bowerman’s  (Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Washington,  D. 
C.)  opinion  that  these  books  should  be  in  every 
Public  Library.  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Librarian, 
Worcester ,  Mass.,  Free  Public  Library — (Extract 
from  Letter.) 

I  have  found  the  books  most  interesting  because 
of  the  help  they  give  me  in  picturing  to  myself 
what  went  on  in  other  days.  ...  If  one  is  in- 


Send  for  illustrated  circular  for  full  de- 
sription  and  terms  of  THE  MYSTERIES 
OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Unique,  matchless. 
Historical  fiction,  fictional  history. 


terested  in  history  I  think  they  would  have  value 
to  him. —  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Moore  of  Harvard 
University,  Division  of  Education  (formerly  of 
Yale  University.) 

I  think  that  your  group  would  make  no  mistake 
in  possessing  yourselves  of  the  historic  novels 
of  Eugene  Sue.  I  believe  that  you  would  find 
them  surprisingly  modern,  and,  indeed,  consider¬ 
ably  futuristic  as  well.  For  we  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  his  vision  and  that  of  the  other 
seers  of  his  time.  —  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer, 
leader  of  “The  Sunday  Commons,”  Boston, 
Mass. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
is  published  by  us  exclusively.  No  other 
English  translation.  Translation  pro¬ 
tected  by  copyright. 


Special  discount  to  Libraries. 

NEW  YORK  LABOR  NEWS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

45  ROSE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 


Revised  Second  Edition -24  Volumes  -  80,000  Articles 

/ 

The  Leading  American  Reference  Work.  Considered  by  the  majority  of  librarians  as 
the  best  encyclopaedia  for  library  purposes.  Extensive  Revisions  have  been  completed 
and  the  new  printing  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Free  Booklet  of  sample  pages  sent  on 
request.  (When  writing  please  mention  "The  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.) 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  inc.,  Publishers 

56  West  Randolph  St.  443  Fourth  Avenue 

CHICACO,  ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHI  VERS 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  by  CHI  VERS  in  his  Native  Tanned  Niger 
Leather  are  very  attractive  and  durable.  This  leather  will  not  decay,  and  it 
binds  the  book  in  strong  and  supple  fashion. 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  by  CHIVE  RS  in  Holliston  Buckram  and  in  Re¬ 
inforced  Publishers’  Covers  also  give  good  service. 

In  filling  orders  for  New  Books  we  deduct  a  very  liberal  discount  from 
the  published  price  of  each  book. 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  the  list  of  “A  Thousand  of  the  Best 
Novels,  compiled  by  Newark  Free  Public  Library  for  distribution 
to  librarians. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  regularly  our  lists  of  New  Fiction,  Juvenile 
Books,  and  Reprint  Editions,  please  notify  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  our  new  schedule  of  prices  for  Re¬ 
binding  Books  and  Magazines. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

9II“9I3  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  RPomsTT  vw  m  v 
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THE  WORLD  BOOK 

ORGANIZED  KNOWLEDGE  IN  STORY  AND  PICTURE 

IN  10  VOLUMES 

A  young  people’s  encyclopedia  which  will  answer  every  reasonable  question 
and  stimulate  the  desire  to  know. 

Editor-in-Chief,  PROF.  M.  V.  O’SHEA,  University  of  Wisconsin 


AUTHORITATIVE — All  longer  arti¬ 
cles  signed  by  writers. 

FREE  MONTHLY  BULLETIN— a 
guide  to  its  use. 

KEPT  UP-TO-DATE  at  practically  no 
expense  by  a  unique  loose-leaf  sys¬ 
tem. 


COMPLETE — 68oo  pages. 

ORGANIZED — All  topics  in  one  alpha¬ 
betical  list. 

•  SIMPLE  in  language. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED— 5100 
Pictures. 

Listed  as  “ the  best"  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

Approved  by  21  state  library  boards. 

Recommended  for  first  purchase  in  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  and  the  Iowa  Library  Quarterly. 
Given  first  place  in  comparison  with  other  “sets”  by  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge  in  the  Library  Journal. 
The  preferred  work  of  reference  in  the  young  people  s  department  of  every  library  which  owns  it. 

The  only  inexpensive  encyclopedia  recommended  by  the  Elementary  School  Library  Committee  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

1923  EDITION  NOW  READY! 

Over  2,000  changes  since  1922. 

New  special  library  buckram  binding,  $57.50  (cash  $55.00). 

A  complete  set  will  be  sent  on  approval  at  our  expense  to  any  librarian  who  is  not  now  using  it. 


86  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.  W.  F.  QUARRIE  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


McClurg’s — 

specialize  in  library 
service.  Librarians  can  leave  all  details  of  their  orders  to 
our  care.  This  is  made  possible  by  our  long  years’  of 
experience  in  handling  the  book  business  of  Public  Libraries, 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  together  with  our  compre¬ 
hensive  stock  of  books  of  all  American  publishing  houses. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 
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—  The  regular  fall  publishing  season  as  it 
neared  its  end  was  notable  for  the  publication 
of  Joseph  Conrad’s  “The  Rover”  (Doubleday). 

Other  outstanding  publications  in  fiction  and 
drama  of  the  past  fortnight  include  Arnold 
Bennett’s  “Riceyman  Steps”  (Doran),  Maxwell 
Bodenheim’s  “Against  This  Age”  (Boni),  the 
three-act  play  “Rain,”  by  John  Colton  and 
Clemence  Randolph  (Boni),  founded  on  the 
story  of  the  same  name  in  “The  Trembling  of 
a  Leaf,”,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  and  “The 
Nervous  Wreck,”  by  E.  J.  Rath  (Watt),  the 
book  from  which  Owen  Davis’s  farce  success 
was  made. 

Travel  is  well  represented  by  “Two  Vaga¬ 
bonds  in  Spain”  (McBride),  by  Jan  and  Cora 
Gordon  (probably  identical  with  the  recent 
British  work  entitled  “Poor  Folk  in  Spain”) ; 
“The  Out  Trail,”  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
(Doran),  leading  thru  mountains  and  deserts 
of  this  country;  “The  Great  White  South,”  by 
Herbert  G.  Ponting  (McBride))!,  a  member  of 
Scott’s  expedition  of  1910-13;  “Hilltops  in 
Galilee,”  by  Harold  Speakman  (Abingdon),  the 
author  of  “Beyond  Shanghai,”  another  recent 
successful  travel-book;  “New  Hampshire 
Beautiful,”  by  Wallace  Nutting  (Old  America), 
continuing  his  popular  “States  Beautiful” 
series;  “The  Assault  on  Mount  Everest,  1922,” 
by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  G.  Bruce  and  others  (Long¬ 
mans),  and  “A  White  Woman  Among  the 
Masai,”  by  Marguerite  Mallett  (Dutton),  an 
English  sportswoman’s  thrilling  adventures  in 
East  Africa.  The  latter  two  are  high-priced 
books  ($7.50  each). 

In  biography  there  are  Robert  McElroy’s 
■“Grover  Cleveland,”  the  official  biography 
(Harper),  in  two  volumes  ($10  the  set) ;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Harriman’s  “From  Pinafores  to  Politics” 
(Holt),  with  its  intimate  glimpses  of  American 
society  leaders  and  statesmen;  Henry  Holt’s 
“Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian  Editor” 
(Houghton),  covering  sixty  years  of  American 
publishing;  and  “Forty  Years  in  My  Book¬ 
shop,”  by  Walter  T.  Spencer  (Houghton)„  a 
prominent  English  bookseller. 

History  and  public  affairs  have  brought  forth 
Edward  E.  Whiting’s  estimate  of  “President 
Coolidge”  (Atlantic),  in  which  the  President’s 
challenge  to  “tell  them  the  truth”  is  taken  up ; 
Poultney  Bigelow’s  “Japan  and  Her  Colonies” 
(Longmans),  which  is  based  on  a  visit  made  in 
1921 ;  E.  Alexander  Powell’s  “The  Struggle  for 
Power  in  Moslem  Asia”  (Century),  and  W.  P. 
Cresson’s  “Diplomatic  Portraits”  (Houghton), 
giving  sketches  of  the  statesmen  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Miscellaneous  titles  include  “Rejuvenation,”  by 
George  F.  Corners  (Seltzer),  telling,  in  simple 
language,  how  Steinach  makes  people  young; 
“Nutrition:  the  Chemistry  of  Life,”  by  Lafay¬ 
ette  B.  Mendel”  (Yale),  consisting  of  college 
lectures ;  “The  New  Physics,”  by  Arthur  Haas 


(Dutton),  being  lectures  for  laymen  and  others, 
translated;  “Clothes  That  Count,”  by  Bradda 
Field  (Stokes),  a  complete  manual  of  dressmak¬ 
ing;  “Fannie  Fox’s  Cook-Book”  (Little); 
“Workaday  English,”  by  Stella  S.  Center  (Cen¬ 
tury)):,  issued  in  the  Century  Vocational  Series; 
Books  I  and  II  of  a  “Reader  and  Guide  for 
New  Americans”  (Macmillan) ;  “Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Theatre,”  by  Oliver  M.  Sayler  (Brentano), 
with  very  full  appendices;  “Art  Training  for 
Life  and  for  Industry,”  by  Charles  Alpheus 
Bennett  (Manual  Arts),  a  five-chapter  manual 
on  art  appreciation  (boards,  $1) ;  “Birds  in 
Legend,  Fable  and  Folk-Lore,”  by  Ernest 
Ingersoll  (Longmans) ;  “New  Stories  to  Tell 
to  Children,”  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant  (Hough¬ 
ton)  ;  “Modern  Thinkers  and  Present  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  Edgar  A.  Singer  (Holt) ;  providing 
an  approach  to  modern  philosophy;  and  the 
humorous  take-off  on  antique-collecting  en¬ 
titled  “The  Collector’s  Whatnot”  (Houghton). 

—  Boswell’s  “Johnson,”  the  best  biography 
in  the  English  language  even  tho  it  is  also  the 
longest,  has  been  abridged,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  but  devoted  Boswellians,  into  a  volume  of 
average  length,  by  Archibald  Marshall  (Dodd, 
Mead,  $2).  The  abridgment  is  not  a  mere  se¬ 
lection  of  plums,  but  presents  a  complete 
portrait  of  the  great  Doctor  as  the  admiring 
Boswell  saw  him.  By  judicious  omission,  Mr. 
Marshall  has  thrown  into  relief  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  make  it  so  eminently  readable. 
The  book  includes  an  appendix  of  biographical 
notes. 

—  James  Allen’s  “As  a  Man  Thinketh” 
(Crowell,  35  cents;  Regan  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  50  cents),  is  a  little  book  that 
has  been  distributed  by  millions.  It  is  a  pene¬ 
trating  discussion  of  the  effect  of  thought  on 
one’s  conduct  and  ultimate  achievement.  That 
it  has  done  untold  good  is  shown  by  the  simple 
fact  that  so  many  million  copies  have  been  sold. 

—  New  titles  are  announced  in  Macmillan’s 
“Children’s  Classics,”  including  some  suitable 
also  for  grown-ups,  as  Dana’s  “Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,”  with  eighteen  colored  illus¬ 
trations,  and  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  also  illus¬ 
trated. 

—  The  new  one-volume  edition  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Weird  Tales”  of  E.  T.  W.  Hoffman 
(so  intimately  associated  with  Offenbach’s 
opera),  just  published  by  Scribner’s,  presents 
an  old  favorite  in  a  welcome  form. 

—  Still  another  edition  of  Melville’s  “Moby 
Dick”  is  issued,  in  Brentano’s  “Sea  Stories 
Series.”  There  are  six  other  volumes  of  the 
best  maritime  fiction  in  this  series. 

— '“Men,  Women  and  God,”  by  A.  Herbert 
Gray,  mentioned  a  fortnight  ago,  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doran,  at  $1.50. 


L.  N.  F. 
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The  Librarian  knows  the  value  of 

Snider’s  Shakespeare 
Commentaries 

His  New  Book 

The 

REDEMPTION 
of  the  HAMLETS 
SON  and  FATHER 

A  DRAMA 

IN  TWO  PARTS 

By  DENTON  JAQUES  SNIDER 

12  mo.  cloth  $1-5° 

A  daring  book  and  an  attempt  by  America’s  fore¬ 
most  Shakespeare  scholar  to  redeem  the  Hamlet 
of  the  great  playwright  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  used  by  Shakespeare  himself  when  he  threw 
his  own  special  genius  into  the  work  of  Kyd  or 
other  of  the  dramatists  of  his  immediate  period. 

In  Europe  today  more  than  ever  before  Hamlet 
appears  as  the  typical  fated  man.  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  as  tragic  is  acclaimed  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  character  known  to  literature  today.  In 
Shakespeare  both  Hamlets  are  lost  souls  and 
denizens  of  a  lost  world  “Rotten  Denmark.” 
For  centuries,  both  on  and  off  the  stage,  the 
question  has  been,  “Can  Hamlet  be  saved  for  us?” 
In  the  original  drama  we  have  what  may  be 
termed  two  Hamlets,  the  living  son  and  ghostly 
father. 

In  Snider’s  drama  each  Hamlet  has  its  own 
separate  part  and  unfolds  his  particular  problem. 
Hence  America  offers  redemption  evolved  out  of 
Europe’s  doomed  Hamlet. 


PUBLISHERS 


’S1 


ST.  LOUIS 


For  Seven  Years  the  Standard 
Authority 

MONTGOMERY’S 

INCOME 

TAX 

PROCEDURE 

1924  EDITION 


For  seven  consecutive  years,  from  1917  to 
1923,  Robert  H.  Montgomery  has  prepared  his 
great  volume  INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURE. 
During  that  time  it  has  come  to  be  widely 
recognized  as  the  standard  authority.  Each 
year  many  thousands  of  accountants,  lawyers 
and  business  men  depend  on  it  as 

A  Complete,  Reliable  Tax 
Service,  In  One  Volume 

The  present  edition  gives  everything  needed 
to  satisfy  all  legal  and  accounting  require¬ 
ments.  It  covers  important  amendments  to  the 
law  effective  during  the  past  year,  scores  of 
new  court  decisions,  and  over  500  new  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  rulings. 

New  Indexing  Features 

Years  of  study  have  enabled  us  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  indexing  which  makes  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  1924  edition  the  most  ac¬ 
cessible  on  the  market  for  rapid  reference. 
The  user  of  the  book  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  turning  directly  to  approved  procedure  on 
any  item  in  question. 

READY  DECEMBER  31 

The  date  of  publication  is  early  enough  to' 
give  ample  time  for  the  full  use  of  this  au¬ 
thority  in  the  preparation  of  this  year’s  returns. 
Every  library  should  have  the  complete  series 
of  annual  editions.  Previous  editions  are  in 
constant  demand  in  cases  where  questions  arise 
concerning  returns  for  those  years. 

1750  Pages.  $10.00 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 
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L.  B.  Supplies  plus — 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  L.B.  Supplies  for  libraries  has  grown 
a  service  of  which,  librarians  tell  us, 
we  should  be  equally  proud. 

1:  All  orders  for  supplies  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Library  divisions 
listed  below,  are  filled  and  ship¬ 
ped  within  24  hours. 

2:  Accuracy  in  filling  orders  is 
assured  by  competent  staffs, 
experienced  in  library  needs. 

3:  Quantity  production,  plus  the 
most  efficient  manufacturing 
methods,  assures  low-level  prices. 

4:  Library  supplies,  except  cabinet 
and  pamphlet  files,  are  shipped 
delivery  charges  prepaid  to  des¬ 
tination. 

Write  today  for  our  comprehensive 
catalog  “Library  supplies”.  Samples 
of  L.B.  Cards  or  other  items  gladly 
sent  on  request.  For  greater  speed, 
address  the  nearest  library  division 
listed  below. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York 

89  Federal  St.  214  West  Monroe  St.  380  Broadway 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

McKee  &  Wentworth  F.W.Wentworth  &  Co. 

440  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.  39  Second  Street 


J  ^ 


Library  Supplies 

Catalog  cards  and 
printed  guides 

Periodical  binders 

Book  supports  and 
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Library  Architecture* 

By  HENRY  J.  CARLSON 
Coolidge  and  Carlson,  Architects,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  important  thing  is  to  have  a  library, 
and  have  it  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  it 
may  begin  its  work  of  moulding  character. 
So  do  not  wait  for  an  ideal  building. 

In  New  England  villages  are  many  charming 
old  houses  left  stranded  by  the  dying  out  of 
the  old  families.  If  these  are  well  located, 
then  an  old  house  can  easily  he  transformed  into 
a  charming  library  with  room  for  everything, 
room  for  the  various  club  meetings,  room  for 
exhibitions,  room  for  classes  in  art  or  good 
citizenship.  If  upkeep  be  too  expensive,  then 
shut  up  all  but  the  heart  during  the  coldest 
winter  months. 

In  one  community  is  an  old  house  and  an 
adjoining  bam,  and  I  have  advised  that  the 
great  open  barn  be  made  into  a  reading  room 
for  the  summer  colony  with  a  shady  porch  out¬ 
side  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  hills  beyond. 

I  know  another  library  in  an  old  house  where 
the  librarian  lives  with  books  in  the  sitting-room, 
the  dining-room,  and  I  think  in  the  kitchen. 
Books  everywhere.  When  I  am  old  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  being  librarian  of  such  a  place.  I  think 
that  it  would  make  me  young  again. 

Speaking  of  a  central  location,  this  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  recently  advised  a  community 
not  to  build  upon  a  proffered  lot  because  it  was 
too  remote. 

In  accepting  lots  for  libraries  there  is  another 
thing  to  think  of,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  a 
dry  cellar.  We  have  been  given  a  lot  to  build 
upon  and  then  found  that  after  the  spring  rains 
it  became  a  lake  and  that  the  only  safety  lay  in 
a  drainage  system  carried  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
away.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  good  land 
in  the  proper  location  and  professional  advice 
should  be  taken  before  the  lot  is  bought.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Library  Commission  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  able  to  give  such  advice  without 
other  expense  than  that  of  travelling. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  drainage 

*  Excerpts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Silver  Bay 
meet  in  a;  of  the  New  York  Library  Association,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1923.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  dealt  with 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  buildings. 


comes  the  difficult  matter  of  library  toilet  facili¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  the  smallest 
buildings  the  librarian  should  have  proper  facili¬ 
ties,  but  the  problem  of  toilets  for  the  public  is 
one  for  which  no  definite  answer  can  be  given 
because  of  the  varying  community  conditions. 
Is  the  library  in  a  home  surrounding  where  the 
home  becomes  the  reading  room  and  the  library 
practically  a  book  distributing  center?  Then 
toilets  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  books  and  magazines  are  to  be 
used  on  the  premises,  there  may  be  real  advan¬ 
tages  in  adequate  toilet  facilities,  but  these 
should  be  located  so  as  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  librarian.  Locations  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  in  connection  with  small 
coat  alcoves,  all  directly  in  front  of  the  libra¬ 
rian  and  subject  to  his  constant  supervision,  is 
a  wiser  method  than  toilets  in  the  more  remote 
basement.  This  latter  method  will  do  in  the 
larger  library  where  there  are  basement  read¬ 
ing  rooms  and  consequently  basement  super¬ 
vision. 

More  and  more  the  smaller  library  is  treated 
as  a  great  open  room  separated  by  low  book¬ 
shelves,  so  that  the  librarian  can  keep  an  eye  on 
every  corner.  Room  divisions  almost  as  indefi¬ 
nite  as  the  chalk  line  that  divided  the  living 
quarters  of  two  of  Dickens’  characters  will  be 
better  than  partitions,  doors,  or  even  high  book 
cases. 

I  was  recently  asked  by  a  painter  why  we 
spent  so  much  money  in  painting  the  library, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  back  with 
him  twenty  years  from  now  and  still  find  the 
painting  in  good  condition  altho  it  had  been 
neglected  in  the  meanwhile.  Good  hardwood 
finish,  stained  and  covered  with  a  waterproof 
varnish  and  then  rubbed  till  dull  will  show  less 
wear  than  anything  else,  but  paint  in  ivories  or 
greys,  produced  with  paint  of  a  well-known 
Dutch  make,  will  undoubtedly  give  long  service 
and  in  addition  give  light  and  attractiveness  that 
will  appeal  to  many. 

In  the  latter  case  I  plead  for  the  old-fashioned 
cretonnes  at  the  windows,  say  with  a  black 
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ground  and  with  real  colors  in  the  pattern.  The 
sneives  snouid  never  he  painted  white  but  stained 
as  nearly  as  possinle  the  color  of  an  old  vellum 
Jjook.  idis  will  wear  better  than  paint  and  the 
hook  wall  becomes  an  unbroken  held  of  color. 

Should  there  be  a  fireplace?  Some  say  no 
because  it  displaces  so  many  books  and  because 
of  tlie  dust  and  dirt  if  lighted  and  because  it 
generally  is  not  used.  At  the  same  time,  nothing 
is  so  cheerful  as  an  open  fire,  nothing  is  better 
bait  to  draw  readers  than  the  crackle  of  even 
a  small  open  fire,  so  I  plead  for  the  fireplace 
but  with  it  I  plead  for  its  constant  use. 

In  addition,  the  space  over  the  fireplace  is 
the  logical  one  for  a  memorial  to  the  donor. 
We  are  just  putting  in  a  double  portrait  in  such 
a  place,  one  of  the  donor  and  the  other  of  her 
husband  who  made  the  gift  possible  and  in 
whose  memory  the  library  was  given. 

As  I  said  before,  much  will  be  done  for  a 
proper  appreciation  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
future  gifts  may  be  influenced  by  the  memorial 
over  the  fireplace. 

Should  the  librarian  have  a  work  room,  even 
in  the  smallest  library?  Generally  the  answer 
is  yes  (for  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  count) . 
The  small  building  librarian  finds  it  necessary 
to  work  at  odd  hours,  to  drop  tasks  and  take 
them  up  again,  and  this  makes  for  more  or  less 
disorder  which  can  best  be  cared  for  in  a 
separate  room,  but  the  work  room  door  should 
command  as  much  of  the  library  as  possible, 
surely  the  desk  and  the  entrance.  The  work 
room  should  be  conveniently  placed  near  the 
unpacking  room  in  the  small  library.  This  latter 
room  will  probably  he  in  the  cellar  and  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  may  connect  it  with  the  work  room. 

When  I  speak  of  the  work  room  as  a  separate 
room,  I  see  no  need  of  its  having  a  ceiling.  It 
may  be  separated  from  the  main  room  only  by 
book  stacks  so  as  to  increase  the  airiness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  large  room. 

The  lighting  of  the  reading  room  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  requires  care.  In  rooms  finished  white 
with  high  ceilings  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  conceal 
the  lighting  behind  the  cornices  over  the  book 
cases,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling 
above  will  give  adequate  reading  light,  but  in 
the  room  finished  in  dark  wood  and  with  a 
decorated  ceiling  such  indirect  lighting  would 
only  give  general  results  and  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  local  shaded  lights  over  the  reading 
tables. 

The  floor  of  the  library  is  another  problem 
that  has  not  been  fully  solved,  but  probably  the 
best  is  the  cork  tile  which  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  has  used  so  successfully  in  its  newer  gal¬ 
leries.  This  material  is  noiseless,  soft  to  the 


foot  and  durable.  We  have  used  acres  of  it 
in  Wellesley  College  and  after  ten  years  of  use, 
only  the  most  exposed  locations  show  any  wear. 
Unfortunately  this  material  is  expensive,  and  the 
next  best  material  is  what  is  known  as  battleship 
linoleum,  which  has  a  cork  base  and  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  whereas  the  cork  tile 
has  almost  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thickness. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  is  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  cork  and  answers  conditions  admir¬ 
ably  except  where  chairs  are  tilted  and  dig  holes. 
There  are  numerous  other  preparations,  hut  I 
have  given  you  the  best. 

Personally  the  idea  of  quiet  in  a  library  seems 
to  me  overdone.  It  is  not  a  church  or  a  mauso¬ 
leum,  and  I  like  it  to  be  a  cheerful  place.  For 
this  reason  I  see  advantage  in  using  the  Mercer 
tiles  in  color  and  design  that  will  add  to  the 
gayety  of  the  room'.  I  would  even  like  split  slate 
flooring  like  the  aisles  of  King’s  Chapel  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  These  would  last  forever,  and  be  as  beauti¬ 
ful  at  the  end  of  time  as  when  first  laid. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  money  the  library  may 
well  be  fireproofed.  If  it  has  literary  or  other 
treasures  it  surely  should  be,  but  if  there  is  little 
building  money  then  the  furthest  I  should  go 
would  be  toi  put  in  a  fireproof  floor  between 
the  basement  and  the  first  story.  This  reduces 
the  internal  fire  danger  materially.  If  the  treas¬ 
ures  are  kept  in  a  small  fireproof  stack  then 
you  have  done  enough. 

To  my  mind  the  stack  is  a  regrettable  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  growth  of  a  library,  and  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  have  all  books  on  open  shelves 
and  accessible.  This  of  course  soon  becomes 
impossible  and  the  stack  has  been  so  carefully 
worked  out  by  it  various  makers  that  there  is 
little  for  me  to  say. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  Laws  require  two 
exits  from  a  library  and  an  approval  of  these 
exits  and  of  a  ventilating  system  that  will  give 
pure  air  to  the  readers.  The  exterior  of  your 
library  will  not  be  cared  for,  it  will  be  neglected 
or  at  least  it  should  be  built  with  that  idea. 

The  roof  should  be  of  slate  or  some 

well-known  baked  clay  tile,  laid  with  flashings  of 
heavy  copper  and  lead  on  roofer’s  paper  that 
in  itself  will  keep  out  water.  Such  a  roof  can 
be  neglected  and  care  need  only  be  taken  that 
pigeons  do  not  make  the  copper  their  resting 
place  or  that  the  sulphurous  soft  coal  cinders 
do  not  accumulate  on  the  copper  surfaces.  In 
either  case  the  copper  may  be  eaten  thru  by 
the  acid  left  on  them.  The  remedy  is  to  have 
a  steep  roof  without  flat  lodging  places.  If 
there  are  even  then  places  where  pigeons  con¬ 
gregate,  a  frequent  painting  with  tanglefoot  will 
discourage  even  the  most  persistent  bird. 
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The  walls  should  be  fireproof.  Brick  or 
stone  laid  in  Portland  cement  with  little  or  no 
lime. 

Cement  grows  harder  with  the  years  while 
lime  deteriorates,  so  our  practice  has  been  to 
use  no  lime  whatever  but  to  produce  color  re¬ 
sults  with  white  cement.  Cement  blocks  or 
cement  plaster  walls  are  an  abomination,  never 
looking  well  and  looking  worse  with  every  year 
that  passes,  so  stick  to  brick  or  stone  walls  with 
slate  or  tile  roofs  (use  no  artificial  materials) 
and  you  have  an  exterior  unaffected  by  fire  and 
that  will  require  the  minimum  of  upkeep. 

Many  a  library  elaborately  and  expensively 
built  in  the  first  place  has  found  that  its  funds 
were  being  used  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
that  with  proper  planning  and  superintendence 
could  have  been  saved  for  book  purchases  and 
librarians’  salaries,  so  beware  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  library.  Each  protruding  ornament  means 
just  one  more  expense  of  upkeep. 

Simplicity  is  better  than  elaboration.  At  the 
same  time  the  library  is  a  quasi-public  building 


and  should  have  a  quiet  dignity  that  will  stamp 
it  as  the  home  of  refinement  and  culture.  It 
should  be  inviting,  not  austere,  and  wherever 
possible,  above  the  book  line  its  walls  should  be 
covered  with  paintings  or  decorations  or  sculp¬ 
ture  that  will  make  it  more  attractive. 

If  its  vestibule  can  be  enlarged  so  as  to  con¬ 
tain  real  art  exhibits,  then  you  will  be  doing 
what  in  a  modified  form  is  done  in  the  Converse 
library  in  Malden,  the  Concord  library,  and 
what  is  now  being  proposed  for  Westfield — a 
museum  vestibule  that  will  have  its  art  influence 
on  every  reader  that  enters  the  library. 

Now  one  word  in  regard  to  costs.  Disregard 
all  cost  charts  that  antedate  the  war.  Buildings 
that  then  cost  $10,000  will  now  probably  cost 
$30,000,  so  get  actual  cost  from  buildings  built 
since  the  war. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  upkeep  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  correspondingly  advanced  so  that 
in  talking  to  possible  donors  you  may  ask  them 
for  enough  to,  build  well  and  afterward  ta¬ 
in  ain  tain  in  a  proper  condition. 


Bridgeport’s  Branch  Libraries 


DURING  the  last  five  years,  five  permanent 
branch  buildings  have  been  built  in 
Bridgeport.  The  first  two,  being  built  with 
funds  donated  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
were  constructed  on  the  conventional  plan  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Corporation.  One  of  these, 
which  from  the  opening  proved  too  small,  has 
this  year  been  enlarged,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  made  to  conform  more  closely  with 
the  three  later  buildings  constructed. 


The  latest  building  to  be  completed  (March 
1923)  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  others,  and, 
due  to  the  prominence  of  its  location  in  a 
small  public  park  on  the  main  artery  of  traffic 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  is  more  elaborate 
than  required  for  actual  use.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  other  branches  for  its  floor  plan 
is  typical. 

The  chief  divergence  from  the  common  plan 


Floor  Plan  of  the  West  Branch  Library,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Exterior  of  the  Bridgeport’s  West  Branch  Library 


of  branch  buildings  is  in  the  location  of  the 
charging  desk  and  the  librarian’s  office.  The 
librarian,  who  is  responsible  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment  does  not  claim  originality.  The  idea  of 
passing  the  charging  desk  on  entering,  instead 
of  approaching  the  desk  situated  facing  the 
door,  has  been  adopted  in  other  library  build¬ 
ings.  The  location  of  the  office  and  the  divid¬ 
ing  of  adults  and  children  by  separate  entrances 
on  either  side  of  the  desk  is  perhaps  more  orig¬ 
inal.  At  least,  a  similar  arrangement  else¬ 
where  is  unknown. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  floor  plan  will 
make  clear  what  are  considered  advantages. 

1.  The  office  inclosed  in  glass  with  win¬ 
dows  toward  the  entrance  gives  the  librarian 
at  her  desk  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole 
building  and  immediate  control  of  the  entrance. 

2.  The  two  entrances  from  the  vestibule  (in 
the  case  of  one  building  there  are  two  outer 
entrances,  with  the  office  overlooking  the  porch) 
separate  completely  the  children  and  the  adults 
as  they  enter.  A  brass  rail  dividing  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  entrance  brings  those  entering  to  the 
right  and  immediately  to  the  desk,  where  they 
return  their  books  before  proceeding  far¬ 
ther.  On  leaving  they  have  books  charged  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  side  of  the  charging  desk 
(the  angle)  and  pass  out  at  the  right  of  the 
rail.  The  same  is  true  of  the  adult  side,  except 
that  a  rail  is  not  necessary  for  dividing  those 
coming  and  going.  Each  side  of  the  desk  con¬ 
tains  slipping  trays,  fine  drawers,  and  drawers 
for  holding  book  cards. 

In  case  a  person  wishes  to  register,  he  passes 


to  the  front  end  of  the  circulation  desk  between 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  two  lines  of  entrance. 
Beneath  this  part  of  the  counter  are  the  regis¬ 
tration  files. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  confusion.  In  periods  of  rush,  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  are  charged  at  the  attendant’s  desk 
in  the  children’s  room. 

3.  By  placing  the  office  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  the  space  in  the  rear  is  usable  as  a 
reference  room.  If  in  the  future  the  present 
book  capacity  should  be  exhausted,  this  space 
can  be  filled  with  floor  cases  for  fiction  and  will 
be  in  front  of  the  desk,  where  it  tan  be  much 
better  supervised  than  if,  as  usual,  it  were  in 
the  rear  of  a  desk  facing  the  door. 

The  delivery  room  in  each  branch  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  other  rooms  by  glass  partitions; 
in  the  building  illustrated  here  by  partitions 
to  the  ceiling,  in  the  others  to  a  height  of  about 
ei/dit  feet. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  desk  arrange¬ 
ment  requires  more  attendants  than  would  be 
possible  on  the  staff  of  a  very  small  branch. 
In  busy  times  it  will  require  three  or  four 
persons  in  addition,  of  course,  to  those  needed 
for  floor  and  room  attendance. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Librarian. 


Sir  William  Osier’s  Incunabula  Medica— A 
Study  of  the  Earliest  Printed  Medical  Books, 
1467-1480 — has  been  published  by  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  as  Illustrated  Monograph 
Number  19.  An  introductory  note  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard. 


Branch  Libraries  in  Temporary  Quarters 

By  LOUIS  J.  BAILEY 

Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Flint,  Mich. 


SEVERAL  factors  make  a  consideration  of 
temporary  branches  desirable  at  this  time. 
We  are  beset  on  all  sides  for  reduction  in 
taxation;  construction  of  public  buildings  is 
frowned  upon  officially  and  increased  costs  of 
building  materials  and  labor  make  difficult  the 
securing  of  favorable  votes  for  bonds.  At  the 
same  time  we  understand  that  the  present  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  look  with 
disfavor  upon  devoting  their  funds  in  any  ex¬ 
tensive  way  to  library  buildings.  Parentheti¬ 
cally  one  would  be  reassured  if  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  foresaw  such 
discontinuance  of  aid  to  an  activity  so  long 
encouraged  by  him.  We  are  also  as  an 
Association*  advocating  one  dollar  per  capita 
for  a  minimum  appropriation  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  and  complete  library  service  in  a  com¬ 
munity. 

In  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  service 
we  cannot  always  provide  a  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  library  building,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  al¬ 
ways  desirable  to  do  that.  Permanent  provisions 
should  be  made  only  for  those  portions  of  a 
city  where  stable  conditions  have  been  reached. 
The  general  conditions  due  to  constant  growth, 
the  scattering  of  population,  the  development 
of  outlying  districts,  the  division  of  the  city  by 
natural  and  artificial  features  and  the  creation  in 
separated  localities  of  more  or  less  distinctive 
neighborhoods — such  conditions  may  warrant 
the  establishment  of  the  small  library  in  tem¬ 

*  This  article  is  based  on  a  talk  given  at  the  Hot 
Springs  meeting  of  the  A.'L.  A.  Round  Table  on  Li¬ 
brary  Buildings. 


porary  quarters.  The  result  should  be  the  reach¬ 
ing  of  a  greater  percentage  of  our  population, 
giving  more  convenient  service  to  smaller 
groups  and  attaining  a  nearer  approach  to 
complete  and  adequate  service. 

Rented  quarters,  certainly,  have  been  used  a 
great  many  years,  but  whereas  formerly  the 
tendency  was  to  use  upstair  rooms  more  recent 
ideas  of  service  lean  entirely  to  a  ground  floor 
location.  It  gains  a  great  deal  in  accessibility 
from  its  street  level  entrance  and  its  openness 
to  view  decreases  the  sense  of  formality  fostered 
by  a  more  pretentious  structure.  Possibilities  of 
attraction  exist  in  the  use  of  windows  for  spe¬ 
cial  display,  the  conduct  of  the  library  is  visible 
from  the  outside  so  that  the  timid  or  hesitant 
are  almost  a  part  of  the  library  before  they 
enter  and  the  books  themselves  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  cannot  but  be  gracious  and  appealing. 

The  usual  way  of  obtaining  ground  floor  loca¬ 
tions  is  to  rent  store  space  and  then  make  the 
best  adaptation  possible.  Fairly  successful  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  obtained  in  this  way.  This 
plan  is  especially  desirable  if  the  location  of  the 
branch  is  for  trial  only.  The  equipment  of  the 
library  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  store, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  lease  for  a  term 
rather  than  year  by  year.  In  that  event  one  is 
justified  in  spending  more  to  gain  better  opera¬ 
tion  and  oversight  and  to  furnish  and  equip 
the  library  in  a  more  attractive  manner.  The 
owner  also  should  be  willing  to  spend  more  in 
repairs  and  decoration  for  a  public  institution. 
Rental  under  such  conditions  will  be  easier  and 
cheaper  than  to  build  with  the  idea  of  ultimate 
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sale.  Another  method  that  has  been  used  to 
advantage  in  several  cities  is  that  of  leasing  for 
a  term  of  years  a  building  to  be  erected  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  the  library,  and 
which  may  later  be  converted  to  mercantile 
purposes.  In  this  way  better  natural  light,  size 
and  arrangement  of  space  and  entrances  may 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Yust’s  recent  article  in  the 
Library  Journal**  gives  a  good  account  of 
his  experience  in  Rochester  with  this  last  plan. 

Whatever  the  system  of  obtaining  the  space 
there  are  a  few  considerations  that  will  be  worth 
attention. 

The  equipment  is  exceedingly  important.  The 
library  must  make  up  in  attractiveness  in  the 
interior  what  it  lacks  on  the  exterior.  To  this 
end  good  linoleum  floor  covering  is  advisable; 
furniture  should  be  well  designed,  made  and 
finished  (chairs  and  book  cases  especially)  ; 
some  children’s  book  cases  should  be  kept  low 
so  as  to  give  bulletin  space  above,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  bright  pictures;  proper  wall  and  ceiling 
painting  is  as  important  as  in  larger  buildings; 
good  lighting  fixtures  well  distributed  are  essen¬ 
tial.  In  general  the  equipment  and  furnishing 

**  L.  J.  for  April  1,  1923.  p.  317-318. 


should  be  as  good  for  a  temporary  branch  as 
for  a  permanent  one  and  such  as  might  be  used 
later  in  a  better  building. 

Heating  often  gives  trouble  because  a  library 
ordinarily  requires  more  heat  for  quiet  readers 
than  the  store  does  for  its  active  customers.  The 
heating  plant  should  be  large  enough  to  solve 
this  problem.  One  library  which  had  tried  two 
stoves  and  different  kinds  of  fuel  was  made 
comfortable  only  by  the  installation  of  a 
jacketed  furnace  such  as  was  used  in  camp  libra¬ 
ries.  This  was  placed  out  of  sight  behind  a 
floor  case  and  was  entirely  efficient. 

The  use  of  the  windows  for  display  purposes 
is  very  valuable  and  many  interesting  results 
can  be  obtained.  These  require,  however,  real 
thought,  good  ideas  and  adequate  preparation 
for  the  best  return.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
placing  books  in  the  windows  to  make  sure  that 
the  windows  are  tight  so  as  not  to  allow  water  to 
spoil  book  covers.  Plants  make  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  the  window  but  should  not  be  thick 
or  high  enough  to  prevent  a  good  view  of  the 
room  by  the  passerby. 

The  shape  of  the  room  is  often  a  factor  for  or 
against  success.  The  long  narrow  room  is  hard 
to  supervise  and  to  provide  with  reading  tables. 
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Oftentimes  two  or  more  rooms  may  be  thrown 
together  so  as  to  provide  greater  space  suitably 
divided  as  for  children,  reading,  reference  and 
circulation. 

There  is  a  tendency  also  for  the  temporary 
room  to  become  a  circulating  medium  only,  due 
possibly  to  its  store  character  but  usually  more 
to  its  inadequate  provision  of  reading  space. 
That  would  seem  more  natural,  however,  if  we 
consider  that  the  branch  is  nearer  the  homes  of 
its  patrons  and  consequently  somewhat  less 
needed  as  a  reading  room.  The  reference  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  branch  must  be  limited  and  work 
requiring  extended  assistance  be  referred  to  a 
central  collection.  Other  phases  of  work  usu¬ 
ally  accommodated  in  larger  buildings,  like 
meetings,  club  work  and  story  hours  must  be 
omitted  because  of  lack  of  space.  Consequently 
it  should  be  thoroly  understood  when  opening 
temporary  branches  that  they  are  at  best  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  should  be  replaced  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  permanent  and  completely  adequate 
structures,  providing  of  course,  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  location  is  a  proper  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

There  remains  to  mention  a  type  of  temporary 
structure  of  recent  development,  namely  the 
portable  type  built  in  sections  and  capable  of 
being  quickly  disassembled  and  transported  else¬ 
where  or  stored  for  future  use.  It  has  not  been 
used  very  much  for  libraries;  but  mostly  for 
schools  and  cottages.  Where  it  has  been  used 
it  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  and  not  over 
expensive,  first  cost  equaling  the  rental  of  about 
three  to  five  years.  It  may  be  arranged  in  al¬ 
most  any  shape  desired  with  or  without  parti¬ 
tions.  For  appearance  and  heating  these  build¬ 
ings  should  be  ceiled  and  lined  with  wall  board. 
Firms  making  them  are  well  distributed  thruout 
the  country  and  almost  any  firm  dealing  in 
section  built  houses  could  supply  a  similarly 
built  library.  They  are  most  useful  where  the 
library  owns  a  site  and  is  not  ready  to  build  a 
permanent  building. 

A.  L.  A.  Temporary  Training  Board 

THE  Temporary  Library  Training  Board, 
whose  last  meeting  was  held  at  Cleveland, 
October  24th,  1923,  will  meet  again  in  Chicago 
New  Year’s  week.  The  first  session  will  be  held 
in  advance  of  the  Mid-Winter  Library  Meetings. 
The  subjects  for  consideration  are: 

1.  The  curriculum — defining  and  standardiz¬ 
ing  prerequisites  for  and  content  of  library 
school  courses;  and 

2.  Classification — a  comparative  study  of 
training  opportunities  now  offered  by  the 
various  library  schools. 


Adam  Strohm,  chairman,  will  present  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Temporary  Library  draining  Board 
at  the  first  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  1,  following  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Williamson  report.  The  Board 
is  eager  to  learn  the  views  of  the  library  pro¬ 
fession  generally  as  to  the  problems  it  has 
under  consideration.  Discussion  will  be  invited. 

Following  the  Mid-Winter  meetings  the  Board 
will  hold  two  sessions,  January  3rd  and  4th. 

A  week’s  meeting  is  contemplated  for  some 
time  in  March  or  April  to  take  place  in  New 
York,  when  a  further  opportunity  will  be  given 
library  schools  to  make  suggestions  and  offer 
advice. 

Drexel  Institute  Library  School  has  given  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence  to  Miss  Florence  R. 
Curtis,  vice  director,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  Temporary  Library  Training  Board  preced¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  their  executive  officer. 

The  functions  of  the  Temporary  Library 
Training  Board  are:  To  investigate  the  field  of 
library  training,  to  formulate  tentative  standards 
for  all  library  training  agencies,  and  to  devise 
and  plan  for  accrediting  such  agencies. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board:  Adam  Strohm, 
chairman;  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  secretary;  Har¬ 
rison  W.  Craver;  Linda  A.  Eastman;  Andrew 
Keogh;  Malcolm  G.  Wyer. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  Secretary. 

A  grant  of  $10,000  for  the  Temporary  Library 
Training  Board  and  a  grant  of  $5,000  for  the 
preparation  of  a  textbook  have  been  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  to  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  Kansas  City  Public  Library  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  December 
5.  The  newspapers,  church  and  club  bulletins 
gave  the  “Know  your  Public  Library”  cam¬ 
paign  a  lot  of  publicity.  The  William  Allen 
White  poster  was  helpful,  as  was  a  radio  talk 
broadcast  by  the  Star.  The  poster  was  lettered 
by  a  library  assistant,  photostated,  and  mounted 
on  colored  mats,  which  proved  effective.  The 
quotation  is  from  an  article  in  School  and 
Society  of  November  10. 


The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America,  vol.  16,  part  2,  1922,  containing 
the  papers  contributed  to  the  New  Haven  meet¬ 
ing  of  last  December,  have  recently  appeared 
(Library  Journal  for  January  15,  p.  191). 

The  title-page,  index,  and  table  of  contents 
of  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  Library 
Journal  will  be  mailed  with  the  number  for 
January  1,  1924. 


Sites  for  City  Library  Buildings 

A  Resume  of  Site  Problems  in  Cities  of  200,000  to  400,000  Population,  by  Electra  C. 
Doren,  Librarian  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Public  Library 


THIS  paper  is  little  more  than  a  preamble 
and  some  statistics  and  the  real  meat  will  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  statistics.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Brett,  and  the  studies  on  location  of  library 
buildings  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Yust,  Mr.  Ranck, 
Mr.  Dana  and  others,  leave  little  more  to  be  said 
in  behalf  of  central  location  for  the  site  of  the 
main  public  library.  Still,  perhaps  by  sorting 
our  experiences  and  by  reviewing  the  general 
situation  we  may  clear  the  ground  for  dealing 
with  the  powers  that  be — the  unconvinced  among 
library  trustees,  boards  of  education,  city  coun¬ 
cils,  as  well  as  the  city  planning  commissions. 

Despite  the  definiteness  in  the  statement  of 
my  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  an  elusive  one.  For 
building  site,  once  the  location  has  been  settled, 
has  a  most  intimate  relation  to  building  plans 
and  building  codes,  and  very  direct  dependence 
upon  main  traffic  lines,  upon  conditions  for 
light  and  air,  and  upon  possible  area  for  future 
enlargement. 

The  building  code,  as  we  have  been  made 
painfully  and  expensively  aware,  is  an  early 
symptom  of  the  city  planning  fever  and  if  the 
disease  is  as  acute  as  the  symptom,  we  are  in 
for  considerable  readjustment  in  our  ideas  about 
the  planning  of  our  next  library  buildings. 
Under  the  new  system  we  shall  no  more  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  practice  the  subtle  economy  of  a  large 
library  building  with  but  one  or  two  public  en¬ 
trances  and  exits.  There  will  be  an  excess  of 
exits  and  entrances  and  of  public  lavatories  in 
our  main  corridors;  there  will  be  unexpected 
stairways  where  no  stairways  are  wanted;  hatch¬ 
ways  and  light  wells  where  we  would  be  satisfied 
with  forced  ventilation  and  artificial  light,  etc. 
Of  course,  this  is  “all  for  our  good.”  But  it  will 
cost.  We  must  enlarge  the  area  of  our  building 
sites,  unless  we  would  distort  administrative  effi¬ 
ciency  and  increase  administrative  costs  by  plac¬ 
ing  allied  departments  on  different  floors.  For 
our  buildings  must  expand  either  laterally  or 
vertically. 

When  we  turn  for  precedent  to  existing  library 
or  civic  structures  there  are  found  variants  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  out  of  countenance  the  hardiest 
guesser  as  to  their  purpose  or  their  fitness  for 
anything  whatever.  An  extreme  example  in 
point  is  that  of  a  library  of  my  acquaintance 
which  was  mistaken  more  than  once  for  a  home 
for  the  aged,  for  a  county  jail,  for  a  hotel,  for 
an  orphan  home,  for  a  courthouse,  but  most  fre¬ 
quently  of  all  for  a  masonic  temple! 


In  library  building,  the  problems  of  cities  of 
two  to  four  hundred  thousand  population  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  great  cities  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  from  those  of  the  cities  of  100,000  and 
under.  Indianapolis  and  Seattle,  both  well  on 
the  way  to  400,000,  are  already  well  settled. 
Other  things  being  equal,  libraries  in  cities  in 
the  intermediate  class,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry,  are  in  a  way  to  be  both  more  ob¬ 
viously  and  more  actively  growing.  One  thing 
is  certain,  they  have  experience  and  knowledge 
of  certain  needs,  and  they  are  responsible,  there¬ 
fore,  for  preserving  to  the  still  larger  city  to 
come,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  proper 
building  site. 

The  really  large  cities  have  built  their  li¬ 
braries  with  stately  approach  from  without  and 
stately  corridors  within,  and  they  have  their 
great  specialized  departments  for  the  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  knowledge,  History,  Literature,  Fine 
Arts,  Sociology  and  economics;  Science,  Tech¬ 
nology,  eic.  This  more  divided  form  for  hous¬ 
ing  books  has  succeeded  the  galleries  of  books 
with  fixed  location,  surrounding  the  dome  of  the 
one  great  reading  room  of  an  earlier  day,  such 
as  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  or  the 
old  Boston  Public  Library. 

For  the  city  of  the  100,000  population  and 
the  lesser  cities  in  this  class,  there  is  the  neatly 
devised  Carnegie  building  with  central  supervi¬ 
sion,  outspread  reading  and  reference  rooms  in 
butterfly  wings  and  bookstack  body  in  the  rear 
of  the  Circulation  desk,  all  beautifully  placed 
in  a  park  or  public  square  with  light  on  four 
sides. 

The  library  in  the  city  of  the  intermediate 
class  of  200,000  population  is  a  more  or  less 
successful  combination  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  types  but  not  so  distinctly  a  type  in  itself 
as  either  of  them.  And  some  of  us  are  blessed 
with  a  pseudo-romanesque  structure  in  rubble 
stone,  with  walls  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  to 
enclose  a  Roman  cross  arrangement  of  pigmy 
reading-rooms  and  a  far  away  book  stack  where 
mere  cubby  holes  of  workrooms  and  offices  are 
tucked  out  of  the  way  under  the  stairs  or  darkly 
hidden  among  the  books. 

We  need  not  smile.  These  buildings  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  reach  of  the  library  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  generation  that  built  them  and  we 
ourselves  are  coming  to  the  testing  point  where 
if  we  can,  we  are  to  appraise  present  needs  and 
forecast  the  future.  The  question  is  whether 
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we  can  do  this;  and,  further,  whether  we  shall 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  claim  and  to  contend  for 
the  space  and  site  essential  to  most  effective  serv¬ 
ice  of  an  institution  rapidly  extending  its  tradi¬ 
tional  functions  and  creating  new  ones.  Only 
as  such  conditions  are  adequately  met  is  the 
public  library  to  he  counted  alive  and  worth 
its  keep.  If  location  and  site  are  unwisely 
chosen  the  utmost  that  a  convenient  and  hand¬ 
some  building,  good  books  and  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  can  do,  will  he  disastrously  neutralized. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  patience  and 
wisdom  of  the  librarians  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Cleveland,  who  for  years,  have  been  creating 
new  library  functions  and  marking  out  new 
paths  in  library  adventure,  all  in  rented  quarters 
in  the  retail  districts — far  from  the  madding 
silences  of  the  parked  library! 

In  size,  our  cities  are  small  nations.  The 
proposal  that  New  York  and  Chicago  should 
be  erected  into  statehood  is  at  least  a  suggestive 
commentary  upon  the  present  aggregations 
which,  we  are  told,  are  each  to  he  brought  into 
unity  and  order  thru  City  planning  commissions. 
The  back-to-the-land  movement  is  all  right,  if 
you  can  get  back  to  the  city  next  morning !  And 
this  suburbanizing  has  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
the  main  library  building  location  and  site  than 
might  at  first  appear.  The  main  library  is 
frequently  much  more  accessible  to  the  subur¬ 
banite  than  is  his  own  branch  library  because 
of  transportation  facilities  to  the  focal  center. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  business,  social  and 
educational  purposes  the  municipality  of  150,- 
000,  drawing  upon  its  immediate  suburban  con¬ 
tingent  easily  totals  a  population  of  200,000. 
Along  with  the  urge  toward  these  aggregations 
or  congregations  there  is  the  manifest  will,  and 
necessity  for  preserving  and  creating  higher 
standards  in  human  interests  and  relationships 
as  well  as  in  the  practical  utilities.  The  public 
library  should  he  recognized  as  a  signal  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  idealistic  spirit  and  one  of  its  chief 
agencies,  and  should  be  placed  at  the  center 
where  the  greatest  day  population  passes. 

The  location  for  the  main  library  building 
site  in  respect  to  the  problem  of  shifting  center 
of  business  and  traffic  lines,  becomes  for  each 
city  a  case  for  individual  study.  The  one-street 
city  eventually  overflows  into  side  streets,  for 
example.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
while  villages  or  suburbs  combining  under  one 
charter,  as  Jersey  City,  may  have  several  centers, 
or,  a  large  city  with  special  centers  already  de¬ 
veloped,  as  in  Detroit  or  Washington,  may  have 
connected  the  centers  by  a  boulevard  system  or 
by  convenient  traffic  lines.  A  survey  will  reveal 
types  to  which  we  may  refer  our  own  cases  and 
their  methods  of  treatment  will  be  suggestive. 


The  commoner  site  shapes  are:  the  square,  the 
rectangle,  and  the  flatiron.  The  location  may  be 
central,  the  very  heart  of  central,  but  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  site  or  the  placement  of  the  building 
on  the  site  may  neutralize  this  advantage. 
Where,  within  the  area  of  any  given  location, 
shall  the  site  be?  In  the  middle  of  the  block? 
On  the  corner?  or  in  a  park  or  public  square? 
If  on  a  corner,  which  of  four  or  a  dozen  inter¬ 
sections  of  the  main  street?  If  in  a  block,  face 
a  public  square  or  head  a  street:  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  outlook — of  seeing  and  being  seen 
— thus  becoming  the  beautiful  end  of  a  fine  vista. 
If  the  public  square  or  the  center  of  the  block 
with  alleys  at  side  and  rear  should  fail,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  declining  a  corner  site  in 
size,  say,  the  quarter  of  a  city  block.  Thus 
there  would  be  two  hundred  feet  outlook  on 
each  of  two  streets  and  400  feet  of  sidewalk, 
for  show  window  in-look.  In  this  position,  en¬ 
largement  must  naturally  take  the  course  of 
super-imposed  stories. 

The  importance  of  a  sufficiently  large  site  for 
the  necessarily  large  building  may  be  em¬ 
phasized  from  the  points  of  view  of:  securing 
ground  while  realty  values  are  relatively 
reasonable;  ensuring  the  platform  necessary  as 
an  approach;  and  avoiding  the  “too  much  up 
and  down”  and  separation  of  allied  work,  in¬ 
creasing  administration  costs  and  time  for  the 
public  to  wait. 

Mr.  Wheelock  of  St.  Paul,  says:  “In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  occupied  this  building 
for  only  six  or  seven  years,  our  space  is  wholly 
outgrown.  .  .  .  We  are  in  pressing  need  al¬ 
ready  of  a  very  large  extension.  ...  In  general, 
I  think  it  would  be  more  economical  to  allow 
a  fifty  per  cent  margin  beyond  the  immediate 
theoretical  requirements.” 

Mr.  Ranck  reports  that  when  the  addition  to 
the  Grand  Rapids  main  building  is  completed 
that  city  will  have  an  area  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  feet.  This  is  in  addition 
to  a  new  regional  library  of  an  area  equal  to 
their  present  main  building. 

To  date,  parks  or  public  squares  have  beer 
popular  library  sites  and,  provided  location  is 
fairly  central,  the  future  will  have  reason  to 
bless  this  choice;  provided  also,  that  further 
allotment  of  space  for  enlarging  the  library 
may  be  permitted,  for  people  are  beginning  to 
object  to  having  buildings  of  40,000  square 
feet  or  more  dropped  on  the  public  lawn. 

Most  city  plans  that  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  examine  provide  a  liberal  building 
site  for  the  library  in  the  civic  center,  and  the 
civic  center  is  so  far  from  the  retail  district 
and  in  point  of  time,  so  remote  from  realiza¬ 
tion  for  many  of  us  that  we  must  consider  care- 
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fully  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Provision 
must  be  made  against  suspended  animation 
while  awaiting  developments  or,  in  case  ol 
speedy  realization,  for  the  cost  of  library  pub¬ 
licity,  etc.,  until  circulation  is  re-established, 
for  people  will  not  walk  for  books.  They  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay  five  times  the  cost  for  trash  at  the 
circulating  library;  and  as  for  knowledge,  they 
too  easily  content  themselves  without  it. 

School  buildings  may  go  to  the  outskirts  and 
within  a  year  or  two  they  will  create  their 
own  communities.  The  courts,  county  and 
municipal  offices  may  crown  the  civic  center 
on  the  border  of  the  business  districts.  Per¬ 
force,  their  clientele  must  find  them,  for  laws 
and  ordinances  are  compelling.  Not  so  the 
public  library.  Personal  preference  and  con¬ 
venience  and  not  compulsion,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  will  bring  the  citizens  to  the  library. 

The  extent  and  position  of  the  building  site  is 
limited  not  alone  by  realty  values  or  by  the 
generosity  of  private  donors  or  tax  payers, 
but  is  not  a  little  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  local  library  administration  itself,  which 
should  stand  out  for  what  the  library  should 
have  at  whatever  cost  of  effort  or  funds.  Library 
hoards  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that  if  the 
building  site  is  not  in  a  retail  district,  an  ade¬ 
quate  branch  of  the  library  must  he  placed  there 
in  rented  quarters,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  cost  of  such  a  branch  over  a  short  period 
of  years  would  amount  to  the  difference  in  the 
purchase  price  of  the  more  central  location  for 
the  main  library. 

Nor  can  consideration  of  building  site  be 
divorced  from  the  question  of  library  functions 
and  their  adequate  housing.  The  present  form 
of  library  organization  and  classification  of  func¬ 
tions,  is  presumably  the  best  for  cutting  down 
overhead  by  centralizing  the  clerical,  technical 
and  administrative  work.  Branch  libraries  and 
extension  agencies  could  not  exist  without  the 
work  done  for  them  by  the  main  library  organi¬ 
zation.  Hence  with  the  expansion  of  the  library 
system,  a  correspondingly  larger  main  library 
is  required.  This  is  so  fundamental  that  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  main  library  with  even  the 
largest  branch  libraries,  based  upon  growth  in 
circulation  and  reference  alone  would  be  entirely 
misleading  as  to  the  real  space  needs. 

Upon  building  site  conditions  as  to  light  and 
air  must  depend  much  of  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  upon  which  depends  in  turn  permanently 
the  prompt,  efficient  dispatch  of  work,  the  health 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  staff  and  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  edification  of  the  library’s  pa¬ 
trons.  If  light  and  air  cannot  be  had  from  the 
outside,  light  wells  and  interior  courts  must  be 
provided,  and  these  involve  loss  of  area  for 


the  actual  building,  increase  in  expense  for  con¬ 
struction,  and  separation  of  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments,  thereby  wasting  time  and  energy  of  the 
workers,  and  above  ail  confusing  patrons  in 
finding  their  way.  Then  why  not  put  this  in- 
evitabie  cost  into  a  site  adequate  for  tiie  detached 
building? 

The  influence  of  population  congestion  upon 
realty  values  is  well  known.  According  to  the 
1920  census,  out  of  about  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  the  larger  cities  there  axe  only 
twenty-two  with  a  population  of  two  to  four 
hundred  thousand.  Dayton,  however,  is  not 
among  them,  nor  are  Grand  Rapids  and  Des 
Moines,  and  much  other  good  library  company. 
While  the  last  census  gives  Dayton  only  152,599 
population,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  rates  it 
as  easily  being  210,000  and  predicts  300,000 
within  ten  years,  figures  which  I  find  engineers, 
architects  and  financial  experts  are  ready  to  con¬ 
firm.  For  Dayton,  therefore  and  for  most  of 
the  thirty-two  cities  between  100,000  and  200,- 
000  population,  library  building  within  the  next 
ten  years,  should  be  on  the  200,000  to  400,000 
population  scale,  unless  good  cause  to  the  con¬ 
trary  can  be  shown.  At  least,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  reserve  adequate  building  sites  in  cen¬ 
tral  locations.  Cities  after  reaching  the  150,000 
or  160,000  mark  tend  to  grow  very  rapidly.  In 
support  of  this,  witness  the  growth  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  which  was  incorporated  in  1826  with 
a  population  of  500.  In  the  first  fifty  years,  the 
city  increased  to  40,000;  in  the  succeeding  forty 
years  it  quadrupled  and  is  now  well  over  160,- 
000.  Compare  this  also  with  the  growth  of 
Rochester  in  the  last  period  from  160,000  to 
295,000;  or  with  Indianapolis  which  in  the  same 
time  almost  doubled  itself  (160,000  to  314,000)  ; 
or  with  Kansas  City,  160,000  to  324,000,  more 
than  doubling  itself.  But  Akron,  Ohio,  trebled 
itself  in  ten  years.  Industrial  development  is 
the  cause:  and  industrial  development  may  be 
counted  upon  to  continue. 

A  glance  at  the  census  reports  for  some  sixty- 
five  cities  with  population  above  100,000  shows 
that  only  a  few  have  not  increased  from  ten  to 
sixty-six  per  cent  in  the  decade  1910-1920.  This 
being  so,  libraries  in  cities  of  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  have  an  important  work  to  do  for  the  future. 
They  may  indeed  defer  their  building  needs  and 
sacrifice  present  glory  by  devising  *  homely 
expedients  for  present  work  in  order  to  secure 
the  right  location  and  site  for  the  greater  librarv 
of  the  future. 

*  The  Dayton  Public  Library  in  overcrowded  quarters 
finds  outlet  thru  a  book  wagon  making  twenty-seven 
stops  of  one  or  more  hours.  For  shelter  in  winter 
months  it  is  hoped  that  the  election  booths  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron  will  be  available. 


Children’s  Book  Week  in  the  Libraries 
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XAMINATION  of  the 
summary  below  of  li¬ 
brary  activities  during 
Children’s  Book  Week,  No¬ 
vember  11-17,  will  show 
that  every  successive  year 
brings  out  new  ways  of 
bringing  the  significance  of 
the  Week  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  many  more 
libraries  are  leaving  the 
beaten  paths  of  perfunctory 
exhibits  and  distribution  of 
lists.  Enlisting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  such  local  groups 
as  women’s  clubs,  press 
clubs,  drama  leagues,  better 
motion  picture  committees 
and  boy  and  girl  scouts 
evidently  made  the  success 
of  the  library’s  activities  certain  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  cases  in  which  such  aid  was  asked. 


GALVESTON  S  MAGIC 
DOOR  TO  CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS.  SEE  NEXT 
PAGE 


Bangor,  Maine.  In  addition  to  the  book  ex¬ 
hibits,  which  included  an  exhibit  from  the  local 
store  and  a  case  filled  with  material  illustrating 
the  evolution  of  the  child’s  book,  talks  were 
given  to  boys  by  the  head  of  the  local  Boy 
Scout  organization  and  to  children  and  adults  on 
some  recent  books  compared  with  books  popular 
with  children  a  generation  ago,  by  the  dean  of 
the  high  school.  The  daily  papers  carried  paid 
advertisements  before  and  during  the  week.  An¬ 
nouncements  were  made  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches  on  the  first  day  of  the  Week.  The  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  week  was  twice  the  normal. 


Birmingham,  Ala.  The  library  had  several 
exhibits  in  town,  also  a  special  table  in  one 
book  store  and  a  complete  stock  at  the  other 
book  store,  which  took  from  its  shelves  all  books 
not  approved  by  the  children’s  department  of 
the  library.  The  head  of  the  department  acted 
as  a  judge  in  a  school  contest  for  the  best  essays 
on  books  based  on  literature  shown  at  the  local 
moving  picture  houses. 


Boston,  Mass.  Book  exhibits  were  held  and 
book  talks  given  at  different  parts  of  the  system. 
At  the  Central  Library  the  Christmas  book  dis¬ 
play  was  enriched  by  original  illustrations  oi 
some  of  the  new  books.  Library  Day  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  one  of  the  schools. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Flatbush  and  Prospect 
branches  had  especially  noteworthy  exhibits. 
A  children’s  librarian  was  loaned  to  the  book 
department  of  Abraham  and  Straus’  store,  where 


a  window  display  was  made  up  entirely  of  .books 
recommended  by  the  library. 

Chicago,  III.  An  elaborate  exhibit  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  and  picture  bulletins  was  placed  in 
the  corridor  adjoining  the  children’s  room  of  the 
central  library,  with  an  attendant  in  charge. 
Titles  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  were  shown. 
Effective  displays  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  comment  were  made  in  the  windows  on 
the  Michigan  Avenue  front.  All  branches  had 
similar  exhibits,  and  many  of  them  organized 
meetings  and  group  conferences. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  booksellers,  the  art 
museum,  and  the  library  school  worked  with  the 
library  in  celebrating  the  Week.  Besides  talks 
by  Hugh  Lofting,  lectures  and  book  talks  were 
made  by  members  of  the  library  staff.  “Hansel 
and  Grethel”  and  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans” 
were  shown  at  two  local  moving  picture  houses. 
A  play,  “Friends  in  Bookland”  was  put  on  by 
pupils  in  two  of  the  junior  high  schools  on  three 
mornings  during  the  Week.  In  one  school  fifty 
standard  books  and  $83  in  money  were  collected 
for  the  school  librarv.  The  value  of  books  and 
the  library  was  made  the  subject  of  public 
speaking  classes  in  the  senior  high  schools. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  To  the  usual  book  talks  were 
added  a  program  of  five  story  hours  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  five  special  days  for  as 
many  different  groups  at  the  main  library.  The 
story  hour  attendance  for  the  week  was  1089. 
The  press  carried  articles  and  notes  every  day, 
and  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  helped  to  dis¬ 
tribute  5,000  book  lists  printed  by  the  library 
on  its  own  multi-color  press. 

Denver,  Col.  As  a  forerunner  to  the  Week  a 
playlet,  “Bookland,”  was  presented  November 
6th  in  the  art  room.  It  was  a  project  suggested 
by  the  teacher  and  worked  out  by  the  children. 
A  huge  book  was  the  main  set,  and  as  the  leaves 
opened  characters  appeared.  The  exhibits  dur¬ 
ing  the  Week  were  arranged  in  booths  labelled 
“Books  for  Little  People,”  “Picture  Books,” 
“Fairy  Tales,”  “Books  for  Girls,”  “Books  for 
Boys.”  Ten  branches  had  exhibits.  Letters  were 
sent  to  the  schools  and  classes  from  all  the 
grades  came  to  see  the  books  and  have  cards 
made  out.  One  moving  picture  manager  gave 
ten  books  to  the  children  which  had  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  children’s  librarian.  Book  lists 
with  announcements  of  the  book  exhibit  were 
placed  at  each  plate  for  the  Lion’s  Club  lun¬ 
cheon  and  the  Rotary  Club  dinner. 

Des  Moines ,  Iowa.  Story  hours  were  the  chief 
observance.  A  special  article  by  Children’s 
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Librarian  Linn  Jones  appeared  on  the  book  page 
of  the  Sunday  edition  of  a  local  newspaper. 

Detroit,  Mich.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ex¬ 
hibits,  talks,  and  story  hours,  a  story  hour  for 
mothers  was  held  at  the  main  library  at  which 
souiees  ior  stories  were  explained  and  hooks 
about  storv  mmended.  A  story  hour 

for  the  children  who  came  with  their  mothers 
was  held  at  the  same  time. 

Galveston,  Texas.  A  Shakespeare  afternoon 
was  held  under  the  direction  of  Evelyn  R. 
Sickels,  children’s  librarian,  to  demonstrate  how 
children  may  be  introduced  to  the  poet  thru 
beautiful  texts,  rare  prints  and  music.  Over  a 
hundred  prints  from  the  Shakespeare  Rare  Print 
collection  edited  by  Seymour  Eaton  were  shown, 
and  records  of  Shakespearean  songs  were  played 
on  the  victrola.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Week 
the  children  were  ecstatic  over  ten  bookmarks, 
each  a  different  color,  representing  a  row  of 
little  magic  doors  each  leading  to  a  library  of 
twelve  books.  A  tiny  rabbit  was  punched  after 
each  title  as  soon  as  a  child  had  finished  the 
book.  The  subjects  were: 

Peep-in-the-World’s  library  of  picture  books; 
Mother  Goose’s  library  of  books  for  young 
readers;  Peter  Pan’s  library  of  fairy  tales; 
Sinbad  the  Sailor’s  library  of  travel  books; 
Golden  Deeds  library  of  historical  tales;  Sharp 
Eyes  library  of  nature  stories;  The  Little 
Women’s  library  of  stories  for  girls;  The  Little 
Men’s  library  of  stories  for  boys;  The  Pied 
Piper’s  library  of  song  and  verse;  and  The 
Wonder  Workers’  library  of  biography. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  Bulletin  containing 
the  graded  list  of  children’s  books  for  Christmas 
gifts  was  printed  in  time  for  the  Week.  Talks 
were  made  and  exhibits  held.  Children’s  Week 
is  regarded  as  a  fifty-two-weeks-in-the-year  per¬ 
formance  at  this  library. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  Eighteen  publishers  sent  in 
selected  collections  of  their  best  children’s  books, 
which  added  to  the  library’s  own  collection 
made  an  exhibit  of  about  five  hundred  of  the 
better  children’s  books.  Mary  E.  Root,  of 
Providence,  lectured  one  evening.  Seventeen 
posters  were  entered  by  high  school  pupils,  to 
whom  prizes  were  offered.  The  posters  were 
first  exhibited  at  the  central  library  and  then 
scattered  around  town  to  advertise  the  exhibit. 

Houston ,  Texas.  Each  of  the  library’s  three 
centers  celebrated  the  Week.  At  the  central 
children’s  room  an  exhibit  of  “Good  Books  for 
$1. 00  and  Less”  attracted  attention.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  book  case 
was  filled  with  books  for  boys.  The  children’s 
librarian  furnished  the  newspapers  annotated 


lists  each  day.  North  Side  Branch  had  a  book 
party.  Representative  illustrations  from  thirty- 
tive  books  were  posted  about  the  room  and  the 
children  were  asked  to  write  the  names  of  the 
books.  The  prize  winner  guessed  the  titles  of 
twenty-six.  At  Houston  Heights  Branch  an  es¬ 
say  contest  was  held.  All  prizes  awarded  were 
the  gift  of  Teolin,  Pillot  and  Co.,  local  book¬ 
sellers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  November  issue  of 
Readers’  Ink  was  devoted  to  the  significance  of 
thte  Week.  All  the  public  schools  observed  the 
Week,  and  book  clubs  were  organized  in  the 
upper  grades  of  several  to  carry  on  the  work 
all  thru  the  year.  Hugh  Lofting  lectured  at  the 
library  under  the  auspices  of  the  library  staff 
in  the  interest  of  the  children’s  library  of  the 
Riley  Memorial  Hospital,  and  one  exhibit  was 
of  a  case  filled  with  the  collection  of  picture 
and  toy  books  given  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher  to 
this  library.  At  seven  moving  picture  theatres 
book  films  were  shown  under  the  direction  of 
the  Indiana  Indorsers  of  Photoplays.  The  staff 
was  kept  busy  with  lectures  at  parent-teacher 
meetings. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Articles  on  children’s 
literature  and  lists  of  good  books  for  children 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper.  Posters  de¬ 
signed  by  school  children  were  displayed  in 
down  town  stores.  Many  good  designs  of  book 
plates  were  brought  to  the  library,  and  a  special 
exhibit  of  a  private  collection  of  book  plates 
was  made.  On  the  closing  day  of  the  Week 
the  Children’s  Room  was  transformed  into  a 
miniature  Japan  with  decorations  loaned  by  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  library  trustees,  and  the 
story  teller  in  costume  told  Japanese  stories. 
Slides  were  used  in  the  moving  picture  houses, 
and  the  librarian  gave  talks  to  the  Better  Films 
Committee  and  to  women’s  organizations. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Exhibits  were  placed  in  the 
window  of  one  of  the  large  banks  situated  on 
a  prominent  corner,  and  in  all  the  thirteen 
branches.  Books  for  exhibits  were  borrowed 
from  book  stores.  One  dealer  announced  that 
he  would  stock  no  books  not  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  children’s  department.  Talks  were 
made  before  parent-teacher  associations. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Everv  child  in  the  city  was 
invited  to  cast  his  vo*e  for  his  favorite  book  at 
the  Lawson  McGhee  Library.  Two  Girl  Scouts 
assisted  in  taking  the  votes.  The  circulation  for 
the  week  showed  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  over  that  of  previous  weeks. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  The 'Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
posters  were  distributed  to  churches  and  schools. 
Notices  were  nrinted  in  the  church  calendars.  A 
child’s  model  library  was  exhibited  in  the  de- 
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livery  hall.  The  children  of  the  three  library 
reading  clubs  presented  a  pantomime,  “The 
Sleeping  Beauty”  before  an  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  of  parents  and  children.  An  illustration- 
contest  was  held, 

Louisville,  Ky.  The  card  edition  of  the  book 
poster  was  sent  to  the  country  schools  with  the 
message  on  them  written  by  hand.  All  the 
schools  in  Louisville  have  organized  book  clubs. 
Two  plays  were  given  for  the  children  at  the 
main  library  by  the  Dramatic  Art  department 
of  the  Louisville  Conservatory  of  Music.  “Hav¬ 
ing  had  on  our  programs  in  past  years  all  the 
Louisville  authors,  everybody  interested  in  child 
psychology,  all  of  the  best  story-tellers  and  a 
pageant  costing  about  one  thousand  dollars  we 
decided  not  to  feature  Children’s  Book  Week 
this  year  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  adults.”  (Ber¬ 
nice  W.  Bell,  head  of  tlie  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ment)  .  The  library  could  have  disposed  of 
many  more  of  the  Smith  posters  to  schools, 
manv  of  which  would  have  been  glad  to  pay  for 
them. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  most  attractive  and 
popular  feature  was  the  Book  Pageant,  in  which 
characters  from  children’s  books  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  school  children.  The  newspapers 
were  unusually  liberal  with  space. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Hugh  Lofting  told  stories  to 
nearly  seven  hundred  children  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  November  5,  and 
later  talked  over  the  radio  from  station  KDKA. 
Exhibits,  book  talks  and  distribution  of  pub¬ 
licity  material  on  a  large  scale  made  up  a 
celebration  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  main  library  exhibit  will  be  kept  open  for 
a  month  and  a  similar  one  will  be  placed  at  the 
annual  district  meeting  of  Girl  Scouts. 

Portland ,  Ore.  Many  children  brought  to 
the  central  library  books  used  by  their  parents 
and  grandparens  during  their  childhood.  The 
boys  of  the  manual  training  classes  made  book 
cases  which  were  exhibited  at  the  branches 
nearest  the  school,  the  librarian  filling  them 
with  good  books  for  boys.  In  South  Portland, 
a  foreign  district,  a  grocer  gave  the  use  of  one 
of  his  large  show  windows  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  children’s  librarv  in  miniature.  Moving  pic¬ 
ture  houses  ran  slides  “Have  You  Read — -  ?” 

Providence,  R.  /.  The  main  exhibit  was 
placed  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Children’s 
Room  and  the  Standard  Library.  The  Provid¬ 
ence  Journal  ran  feature  articles  in  two  Sundav 
issues.  The  Supervisor  of  Young  People’s  Read¬ 
ing  presented  the  subject  of  modern  imaginative 
literature  for  children  before  the  guests  of  the 
Booke  Shop. 


/ 

Richmond,  Va.  A  book  reception  attended 
bv  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  prorfiinent 
Virginia  writers  was  given  on  the  Evening  of 
November  13.  Three  prizes  of  books  were 
awarded  to  winners  in  a  contest  open  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  library  on  “What  the  Tgbb  Library 
Has  Meant  to  Me.”  , 

Sacramento,  Cal.  A  parade  of  “the  best 
sellers  of  our  childhood”*  w.as  a  feature  of  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  program  of  the  local  Ad 
Club.  Twelve  girls  from  the  state,  county,  and 
city  libraries  were  dressed  to  represent  popular 
children’s  books.  On  Friday  evening  the  largest 
grammar  school  put  on  a  book  pageant  in 
which  three  hundred  children  took  part. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hugh  Lofting  read  to  children 
in  the  auditorium  of  a  local  business  house,  and 
an  exhibition  of  his  original  drawings  for  “The 
Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle”  was  held  in  the  art  room 
of  the  central  library.  In  Carondelet  jand  Sou- 
lard  branches  the  mothers  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  were  entertained.  Moving  pic¬ 
tures  were  shown  at  two  branches  and  at  the 
central  children’s  room  by  courtesy  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation.  An  exhibit  was  also  placed 
at  Cleveland  High  School  for  the  Week. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Greater  general  interest  in  the 
Week  than  ever  before  was  manifested.  The 
usual  activities  were  carried  on  thru  a  local 
committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
schools,  parent-teacher  associations,  Boy-Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
One  bookstore  offered  fifty  dollars’  worth  of 
books  as  prizes  for  essays  on  “The  Book  I  Liked 
Best  This  Year.” 

Tacoma,  Wash.  The  eighth  grade  book  re¬ 
view  contests  were  repeated.  Twenty-three 
schools  were  represented  at  the  final  contests. 
The  ten  hook,  prizes  were  bought  with  money 
given  by  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Lions  Club,  and  the  Motion  Picture  Owners  and 
Managers  Association,  as  were  the  prizes 
awarded  to  boys  who  made  book  racks  in  con¬ 
tests  conducted  bv  the  manual  training  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  public  schools  for  boys  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  The  Tacoma 
Drama  League  gave  two  free  performances  for 
the  children.  Three  of  the  bookstores  purchased 
fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  A.  L.  A.  list  for 
distribution.  Three  hundred  fathers  and  sons 
attended  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon  at  which  the 
program  was  devoted  to  boys’  reading. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Two  exhibit  rooms  per¬ 
manently  set  up  with  books  for  children  from 
the  smallest  thru  the  high  school  age  and  a 
collection  of  examnles  of  the  work  of  illustra¬ 
tors  for  children  enable  the  library  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  the  Week  thru  the  year. 
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A.  L.  A.  National  Union  Serials  List 
Assured 

HE  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  the  National 
Union  List  of  Serials  is  glad  to  announce 
that  the  project  seems  about  to  be  realized. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  will  edit  and 
publish  the  list  on  a  cost  basis,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about 
$36,000  and  this  amount  has  been  underwritten 
by  subscriptions  amounting  to  $300  a  year  for 
three  years  from  forty  libraries. 

With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  large  libraries 
of  the  country  will  co-operate.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  include  the  holdings  of  such  libraries, 
covering  special  fields,  as  have  important  serial 
publications. 

The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
has  granted  to  the  A.  L.  A.  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  meet  the  expense  incident  to  check¬ 
ing  the  government  libraries  in  Washington. 

The  plan  of  publication  provides  for  the  issue 
in  monthly  parts  of  a  preliminary  edition  con¬ 
taining  such  titles  as  can  readily  be  assembled 
from  existing  union  lists.  Two  copies  will  be 
sent  to  each  subscriber  for  checking.  Each  li¬ 
brary  will  be  expected  to  note  on  one  of  the 
copies  the  extent  of  its  holdings  of  the  titles 
listed  and  to  add  such  other  titles  as  may  be 
in  the  collections. 

The  information  contained  in  these  checked 
copies  will  be  combined  and  edited.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  require  about  two  years. 
As  the  work  proceeds,  proof  editions  of  com¬ 
pleted  sections  of  the  list  will  be  issued,  con¬ 
taining  complete  bibliographical  data  regarding 
the  serials  included  and  a  record  of  the  libraries 
in  which  they  are. 

It  is  planned  to  exclude  from  the  list  adminis¬ 
trative  serials  issued  by  governmental  agencies, 
universities  and  corporations;  and  to  include 
those  of  a  scientific  character. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  notably  certain  French 
and  German  publications  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  19th  century,  newspapers  issued 
after  1800  will  not  be  listed. 

In  the  case  of  popular  periodicals,  which  are 
doubtless  in  all  the  libraries  co-operating,  no 
specific  designation  of  location  will  be  necessary. 

Subscribing  libraries  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  Committee  at  once  a  list  of  libraries  in  their 
sections  containing  important  serials  which 
should  be  included  in  the  list. 

The  smaller  libraries  which  have  been  unable 
to  undertake  underwriting  subscriptions  are  now 
invited  to  subscribe  for  single  copies  at  the  rate 


of  $50  each.  Such  subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

James  Thayer  Gerould, 

For  the  Committee. 
Princeton  University  Library. 

The  Mid- Winter  Meetings 

THE  mid-winter  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
other  organizations  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  from 
December  31  to  January  2.  The  temporary 
training  board  and  some  committees  will  hold 
meetings  also  on  December  29  and  January  3 
and  4. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Council  will  have  three  open 
meetings.  At  the  first,  January  1,  2:30  o’clock, 
the  proposal  for  biennial  conferences  of  the 
A.  L.  A.;  and  library  training  will  be  discussed. 
At  the  second,  January  2,  10  o’clock,  James  I. 
Wyer  will  present  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
federal  bureau  of  libraries,  and  Samuel  H. 
Ranck  that  of  adequate  incomes  for  college, 
university  and  school  libraries.  At  the  third 
a  study  of  library  personnel  will  be  presented 
by  Florence  Overton,  representing  the  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research,  and  Frank  K.  Walter  will  lead  the 
discussion  of  Certification. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  will  be  on  January  1,  at 
10  o’clock. 

Normal  School  Librarians  have  scheduled  for 
their  evening  meeting  on  January  1,  educational 
books  of  the  season;  the  teacher-librarian;  Avhat 
the  “measuring  stick”  is  doing  for  normal 
schools,  and  other  topics. 

The  University  Librarians’  two-session  pro¬ 
gram  (December  31  at  2:30  and  January  1  at 
10)  includes:  Can  we  arrive  at  a  standard  by 
adopting  the  basis  suggested  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Library  Revenue?  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  for  a  university  library  to  change  from 
any  other  classification  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  classification;  and  cognate  topics? 

Middle-West  college  librarians  have  included 
in  their  tentative  program  rental  collections  for 
reserved  reading;  staff  meetings;  devices  for 
introducing  new  books  to  students;  conven¬ 
tions — does  the  institution  pay  the  librarians’ 
expenses? ;  functions  of  the  library  committee; 
and  special  collections. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Education  will 
consider  the  “Objectives”  stated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  s  report  in  the  1922  proceedings. 

The  Bibliographical  Society’s  meeting  will  be 
on  January  1  at  eight  o’clock. 

Rooms  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  corner  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Clark  streets  are  from  $2.50  to  $5  a 
day. 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,  in  his  clear,  con¬ 
densed  and  comprehensive  message,  gives  his 
approval  of  a  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  topic 
was  already  bulletined  for  discussion  at  the 
midwinter  Council  meeting  at  Chicago  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  make  sure  that  ample  provision 
is  made  in  the  measure  for  that  important  part 
of  education  work  which  is  done  thru  our  li¬ 
brary  system.  The  Council  will  also  discuss 
the  important  questions  of  library  training  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Williamson  report,  certification, 
library  personnel,  library  incomes  and  other 
topics  which  we  have  always  with  us,  as  well 
as  the  change  to  a  biennial  conference  which 
has  so  often  been  proposed.  A  suggestion  is 
also  likely  to  be  brought  forward  for  financial 
co-operation  from  the  A.  L.  A.  or  its  members 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Louvain  University  Li¬ 
brary  as  a  memorial  of  war  service.  The  asso¬ 
ciated  meetings  of  the  League  of  Library  Com¬ 
missions,  university  and  college  librarians  and 
others  will  doubtless  bring  together  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel  the  usual  excellent  attendance. 


AT  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  College  Librarians,  after  discussion 
of  the  correlated  subject  of  rather  unrelated 
courses  in  bibliography,  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  Williamson  report,  tho  with¬ 
out  much  new  light  upon  it.  While  university 
librarians  approved  in  theory  Dr.  Williamson’s 
suggestion  that  library  schools  may  properly  be 
part  of  a  university  system,  two  difficulties  were 
emphasized — that  the  librarian  could  not  give 
adequate  attention  to  teaching  without  curtail¬ 
ment  of  his  administrative  duties,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  detach  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  or  obtain  specialists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Dr.  Williamson’s  emphasis  on  the 
desirability  of  connecting  library  schools 
with  universities  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  schools  which  have  produced 
the  best  results  are  not  so  connected.  Of  the 
pioneer  schools,  what  is  known  as  the  Albany 
school  was  separated  after  two  years  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  School 


is  connected  with  an  institute  of  technology 
rather  than  a  university.  The  School  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  also  has  done  splendid 
work,  as  has  been  true  of  the  other  two  schools 
endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  those  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Atlanta,  which  also  lack  college  relations. 
Of  the  three  California  schools,  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside  are  quite  independent  of  colleges, 
while  the  removal  of  the  Sacramento  School  to 
the  University  at  Berkeley  has  undoubtedly  been 
of  value.  The  universities  have  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  development  of  professional 
schools,  but,  after  all,  the  test  for  a  library 
school  is  the  association  with  a  working  library, 
whether  within  a  university  or  in  the  more  varied 
practical  experience  of  a  public  library.  Both 
have  their  value,  but  natural  development,  as 
Dr.  Williamson  points  out,  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  library  schools  in  connection  with 
universities. 


CHINA,  as  the  oldest  of  nations,  has  always 
built  upon  education,  as  China  understood 
it,  and  the  new  China  which  is  developing,  de¬ 
spite  palace  revolutions  and  bandit  outlawry, 
will  be  based  on  the  new  education  which  it  is 
adopting  from  western  countries.  American 
foundations  are  doing  much  in  several  fields  to 
make  this  possible,  as  illustrated  by  Peking  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Yale  in  China  and  the  great  Rocke¬ 
feller  medical  development.  But  in  no  field  is 
there  more  encouraging  promise  than  in  that 
of  public  libraries.  At  the  Boone  University  Li¬ 
brary  at  Wuchang,  with  its  Carnegie  building 
and  with  the  experience  and  executive  ability  of 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Wood  as  its  head,  a  splen¬ 
did  beginning  has  been  made  and  several 
Chinese  librarians  have  already  been  educated  in 
American  library  schools.  America  led  in  reliev¬ 
ing  China  from  the  Boxer  indemnity,  of  which 
half  the  portion  allotted  to  the  United  States 
has  already  been  utilized  in  sending  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  to  this  country.  As  to  the  other  half, 
amounting  to  eleven  million  dollars,  no  disposi¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  It  is  simply  a  debt  from 
China  which  the  United  States  intends  to  remit, 
but  it  is  practically  assured  that  any  Chinese 
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government  will  be  prepared  to  follow  precedent 
in  utilizing  the  equivalent  of  this  remission  for 
educational  purposes.  Miss  Wood  has  been 
working  out  in  China  a  plan  for  the  utilization 
of  such  fund  in  part  for  the  development  ot  a 
public  library  system  thruout  the  country,  m 
which  she  has  had  the  support  of  the  most 
distinguished  Chinese  leaders.  She  is  now  in 
this  country  consulting  with  Chinese  representa¬ 
tives  and  American  leaders  to  the  same  end, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  practical  plan  will 
result  in  obtaining  ultimately  something  like 
several  million  dollars  out  of  this  fund  for  such 
development.  There  could  scarcely  be  better 
use  of  money  when  the  Chinese  government 
finds  the  money  to  use. 


IN  many  a  library,  and  not  least  in  the  library 
systems  of  the  metropolis,  there  has  been  a 
lamentable  falling  off  in  the  circulation  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  for  the  simple  reason  that  inade¬ 
quate  book  appropriations  have  cut  off  the  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  need  is  largely 
for  replacement  of  worn-out  books  which  have 
been  used  by  foreign  children,  avid  for  books 
in  English  as  part  of  their  American  education. 
New  books  are  also  lacking,  but  it  is  chiefly  the 
child  of  American  parents  who  is  so  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  novelty  as  to  demand  new  books 
and  be  discontented  with  the  old.  The  demand 
is  one  of  the  most  legitimate  in  library  circula¬ 
tion,  and  appropriation  authorities  should  see 
to  it  that  the  need  is  liberally  supplied. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


BOSTON  SPECIAL  LIBRARIANS 
EPRESENTATIVES  of  important  greater 
Boston  agencies  engaged  in  collecting  and 
distributing  specialized1  information  were  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  of  Boston,  held  on  No¬ 
vember  26th  in  the  rooms  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Briggs 
announced  that  the  education  committee  will 
offer  a  general  course  in  special  library  train¬ 
ing,  to  begin  early  in  January. 

O.  L.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Industries,  told  his  organization’s  aims 
to  found  an  “industrial  center”  with  depart¬ 
ments  of  direct  service  in  all  phases  of  indus¬ 
trial  information. 

Robert  Kelso  described  his  work  in  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  a  “func¬ 
tional  federation”  with  aim  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  and  waste  of  effort.  He  announced  the 
imminent  publication  of  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Social  Service  Directory,  a  welcome 
announcement  in  that  the  last  edition  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  old. 

Mr.  Taylor  followed  with  a  word  about  the 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  and  its  aid  to  the 
poor  in  such  matters  as  wage  claims,  tenantry 
problems,  workmen’s  compensation,  fraud,  pro¬ 
tection  of  women  and  children.  A  small  re¬ 
tainer  fee  is  charged,  but  this  is  always  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  client’s  circumstances.  The 
Society  stands  ready  to  give  any  legal  infor¬ 
mation  “within  courtesy” — (this  statement  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  librarians 
might  be  classed  among  “the  poor”!). 

The  Prospect  Union  Educational  Exchange 
was  represented  by  its  director,  Charles  A. 
Gates,  who  emphasized  the  change  from  the 


older  Union  which  was  in  itself  a  school  for 
working  men,  to  the  present  status  as  an  in¬ 
formational  agency  ready  to  give  facts  about 
all  classes,  schools,  and  courses  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  greater  Boston.  The  first  Prospect  Union 
Catalog  lists  in  its  85  pages  1,159  courses 
classed  by  subject.  Mr.  Hawkes,  librarian  of 
Sampson  and  Murdock,  directory  publishers, 
said  that  his  collection  of  some  1,500  directories 
of  United  States  and  Canada  was  available  for 
consultation,  either  free  of  charge  for  a  few 
details,  or  with  a  minor  charge  for  list  compil¬ 
ation. 

Olive  Jacques,  secretary  of  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  told  of  her  work 
at  the  stations  and  docks  in  giving  hospitality, 
leassurance,  and  protection.  Record  is  kept 
of  the  thousands  of  questions  asked  daily.  About 
30,000  people  were  aided  last  year.  Clifford  K. 
Brown  told  of  the  responsible  work  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  with  its  3,000  students  enrolled  in 
classes,  and  the  20,000  students  living  in  the 
Y  area.  Miss  Howlett  and  Miss  Wessman 
explained  the  work  of  the  information  and  per¬ 
sonal  ^  service  bureaus  of  R.  H.  White’s  and 
Filent’s  department  stores.  Miss  Gibbs  called 
to  mind  the  ever  increasing  informational  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Tel-U- Where  Company.  E.  L.  Green, 
of  the  Boston  Better  Business  Commission,  a 
state  corporation  and  a  branch  of  a  larger  na¬ 
tional  organization,  described  tns  work  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  from  fraud — -preventing  mis- 
lepresentation  in  merchandise  advertising  and 
exposing  fake  speculative  ventures.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  change  in  trade  name  from  “Hudson 
seal  ’  to  the  correct  “Dyed  muskrat”  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  endeavor. 

RuTh  M.  Lane,  Secretary. 
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EASTERN  COLLEGE  LIBRARIANS 
HE  eleventh  annual  conference  of  Eastern 
College  Librarians  was  held  at  Columbia 
University  Saturday,  December  1.  President 
Frederick  C.  Hicks  and  James  T.  Gerould  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  morning  session  and  June  E. 
Donnelly  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  benefit  of 
distant  librarians  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
and  desired  as  complete  reports  as  possible, 
for  the  first  time  a  complete  stenographic  re¬ 
port  was  made. 

“Teaching  Bibliography  to  College  Students,” 
the  first  topic  on  the  program,  was  discussed  by 
Captain  Elbridge  Colby,  U.  S.  A.,  former  in¬ 
structor  in  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Captain  Colby  said 
that  in  his  work  in  the  department  he  had  been 
impressed  by  the  students’  lack  of  information 
concerning  bibliography  and  by  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  scribbling  which  they  called  note-taking. 
Long  papers  and  term  essays  and  reports  also 
showed  the  lack  of  any  intelligent  bibliographi¬ 
cal  method.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  of 
the  university  library  he  outlined  a  year’s 
course  in  three  parts,  one  for  each  quarter  of 
the  college  year,  the  first  on  note-taking  and 
bibliography,  the  second  on  book  publication 
and  distribution.  These  were  for  freshmen, 
while  the  third  in  advanced  bibliography  was 
designed  for  graduate  students  who  had  no 
previous  bibliographical  training  and  for  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduates.  Problems  assigned 
should  be  connected  with  work  in  which  the 
student  is  already  interested.  None  of  these 
courses  was  actually  given,  as  Captain  Colby 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist  were  called  away  to  army 
service  before  all  their  plans  were  perfected. 

Dr.  Hicks  said  that  about  sixty  law  schools 
are  now  giving  instruction  in  legal  bibliography. 
The  course  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  cover¬ 
ing  thirty  periods  each  year,  is  not  required  and 
carries  no  credit  for  work  done,  but  usually 
enrolls  from  150  to  200  students  from  the  700 
iin  the  school. 

The  topic  was  touched  upon  again  in  the 
afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Austen  of  Cornell  said  that  three  courses 
are  given  there,  which  are  not  required  but  for 
two  of  which  credit  is  given.  One-half  year  is 
given  to  a  survey  of  world  literature  with  some 
discussion  of  classification  and  bibliography; 
the  second  half  to  a  survey  of  writing  and  print¬ 
ing  and  book-making  of  the  world.  The  third 
course  is  designed  to  give  graduate  studuents 
some  insight  into  bibliography.  The  courses  are 
given  in  lectures  with  exercises  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  to  fix  in  mind  bibliographical  forms 
and  subjects,  and  a  notebook  is  required.  Mr. 
Keogh  said  that  he  had  some  time  since  discon¬ 


tinued  his  talks  to  freshmen  at  Yale,  and  that  his 
work  is  now  chiefly  a  non-required  course  for 
graduate  students,  the  content  of  which  varies 
with  the  students  who  come. 

Discussion  of  the  Williamson  report  on  train¬ 
ing  for  library  service  centered  around  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  professional  and  non-profes¬ 
sional  library  workers.  Miss  Donnelly  said  that 
little  progress  could  be  made  until  librarians 
realize  that  there  are  non-professionals  engaged 
in  library  work.  Dr.  Williamson’s  real  problem 
in  working  out  his  report,  it  seemed  to  Miss 
Donnelly,  was  to  differentiate  the  middle 
ground,  the  place  where  professional  and  non¬ 
professional  came  together,  and  this  he  had  not 
done.  The  question  of  exact  definition  is  begged 
by  his  saying  that  professional  work  is  that 
done  by  a  college  graduate  or  one  with  library 
training.  The  statement  is  not  supported  with 
evidence. 

Dr.  Root  said  that  much  confusion  had  been 
caused  by  assuming  that  the  report  was  a  report 
on  library  schools.  The  Williamson  report  is 
on  training  for  library  service,  and  what  Dr. 
Williamson  has  done  from  the  beginning  is  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  his  own  and  to  study  li¬ 
brary  schools  to  see  whether  they  come  up  to 
this  standard. 

Miss  Mudge  made  a  tentative  definition  of  a 
clerical  position  as  one  in  which  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  work  of  that  position  de¬ 
pends  on  the  knowledge  of  processes  carried  on 
under  definition  laid  down  by  the  person  super¬ 
vising  the  work. 

Miss  Rathbone  said  that  one  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  report  from  the  library  school 
point  of  view  is  that  Dr.  Williamson  makes  his 
two  categories  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
two  entirely  different  types  of  people  whereas  in 
fact  it  is  one  and  the  same  person.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  differentiation  in  large  libraries, 
but  workers  in  small  libraries  do  both  kinds  of 
work  and  librarv  schools,  which  train  for  small 
libraries  as  well  as  large,  must  recognize  that 
fact. 

Dr.  Hicks  read  a  letter  from  Sydney  Mitchell 
of  the  Department  of  Library  Science  of  the 
University  of  California,  in  which  he  said  that 
for  three  years  there  had  been  in  effect  in  the 
library  a  separation  of  the  staff  into  professional 
and  clerical  groups,  college  graduation  plus 
library  school  training  or  its  equivalent  being 
required  of  all  in  the  former  group. 

Mr.  Gerould  said  that  in  every  library  there 
are  tasks  which  are  not  different  from  similar 
tasks  in  business,  and  that  librarians  should 
get  that  work  done  in  the  most  efficient  way 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Any  attempt  to  elevate  the 
clerical  group  to  professional  standing  is  likely 
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to  put  a  drag  on  those  assistants  who  are  of 
professional  grade.  Mr.  Currier  stated  that  the 
clerical  staff  is  a  separate  body  at  Harvard  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  specially  appointed 
officer. 

Dr.  Williamson  said  that  more  kind  things 
had  been  said  of  the  report  than  he  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  Three  years  had  passed  since  he  wrote 
the  report,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to 
answer  any  critcism  to  one  who  had  read  it  in 
the  past  three  months.  The  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  wished  for  a  short  historical  treatment  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  make  librarians  and  library 
schools  think,  and  as  one  of  the  speakers  said 
that  it  had,  perhaps  it  is  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

James  I.  Wyer,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Degrees  of  the  American  Association  of  Li¬ 
brary  Schools,  reported  that  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a  uniformity  of  degrees  in  the  li¬ 
brary  schools.  The  committee  has  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Degrees  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  report  made  at  this  meeting,  re¬ 
questing  its  attention  and  comment  as  to  whether 
the  degree  practice  suggested  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  that  committee  and  association. 
This  report  reaffirms  paragraphs  two  and  three 
of  the  report  presented  in  1919  by  the  Committee 
on  Library  School  Degrees  to  the  A.  A.  L.  S. 
These  recommended  that  the  conferring  of  any 
other  distinctly  professional  first  degree  [than 
B.  L.  S.]  as  e.g.,  Bachelor  of  Library  Economy, 
either  for  the  completion  of  one  year  or  two 
years  of  professional  and  technical  study,  be 
not  approved;  and  that  the  conferring  of  A.  B. 
or  B.  S.,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
“in  Library  Science,”  on  the  completion  of  one 
year  of  professional  and  technical  study  when 
that  year  forms  one  year  of  a  four  year  college 
course,  or  one  year  of  such  study  in  addition 
to  four  years  of  undergraduate  college  work, 
be  approved. 

The  committee  was  divided  on  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  which  recommended  “That  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science  be  recognized  as 
the  professional  first  degree  to  be  conferred 
only  on  the  completion  of  two  years  professional 
and  technical  study  for  admission  to  which 
course  of  study  the  completion  of  a  four  year 
course  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  science 
is  required.  Further,  as  soon  as  the  character  of 
work  done  in  library  schools  which  are  on  a 
graduate  basis,  meets  the  requirements  usually 
set  for  graduate  work  leading  to  a  master’s 
degree,  that  the  degree  conferred  by  such  li¬ 
brary  schools  should  be  Master  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence.”  The  paragraph  is  to  stand  as  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Association  altho  without 


change  or  reaffirmation  at  this  time.  It  seemed 
to  two  members  of  the  committee  that  while  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  library  schools 
which  are  on  a  graduate  basis  has  not  greatly 
changed  in  four  years,  the  quality  of  the  work 
for  which  an  increasing  number  of  masters’  de¬ 
grees  is  being  conferred  is  no  nearer  research 
and  in  quantity  is  far  less  than  is  now  required 
for  the  professional  library  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 
In  journalism,  in  education,  in  business  admin¬ 
istration,  the  master’s  degree  is  bestowed  by 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities  for  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

The  report  noted  the  status  of  all  degrees  now 
conferred  by  those  eight  of  the  thirteen  mem¬ 
ber  schools  which  give  degrees  at  all. 

Six  of  these  schools,  Western  Reserve,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Washington,  Simmons,  Syracuse  and 
Pittsburgh  have  an  arrangement  with  the  col¬ 
leges  with  which  they  are  connected  (in  the 
case  of  Pittsburgh  the  arrangement  is  with  three 
colleges,  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh)  whereby 
these  colleges  credit  towards  a  baccalaureate 
degree  varying  amounts  of  work  done  in  the 
library  schools.  The  College  for  Women  of 
Western  Reserve  University  credits  a  year  in 
the  library  school  as  one  full  year  towards  the 
hegree  of  B.  S.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
allows  twenty  credits  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  required  for  graduation  to  the  full  year’s 
work  in  the  library  school.  Simmons  College 
confers  the  degree  of  B.  S.  on  students  who 
finish  the  four-year  program  for  undergradu¬ 
ates,  including  in  this  work  in  library  science 
aggregaing  about  one  year.  It  gives  the  same 
degree  to  those  college  graduates  who  complete 
a  program  of  technical  library  instruction  cov¬ 
ering  one  year.  The  University  of  Washington 
offers  to  graduate  students  B.  S.  in  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  for  one  year  of  work  in  the  library  school. 
Syracuse  University  offers  B.  S.  in  Library 
Science  for  two  years’  undergraduate  work  in 
the  library  school  when  added  to  two  years  in 
the  Syracuse  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Professional  library  degrees  are  granted  by 
two  library  schools.  Illinois  and  New  York 
State  offer  B.  L.  S.  for  two  years  of  graduate 
work  in  the  library  school.  So  far  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  learn  neither  this  degree  nor  any 
other  professional  library  degree  is  conferred 
or  offered  by  any  other  library  school,  college 
or  university. 

Dr.  Root,  speaking  on  library  correspond¬ 
ence  schools,  said  that  an  important  field  of 
service  of  such  schools  is  in  enabling  those  who 
cannot  get  into  library  schools  to  pursue  ad¬ 
vanced  study.  Instruction  must  be  of  the  best 
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quality  and  prepared  by  people  of  unusual 
ability. 

Miss  Mudge  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
her  experience  in  tracing  the  local  coloring  in 
the  works  of  George  Eliot,  in  treating  the  topic 
“Research  in  American  Libraries.”  The  in¬ 
vestigation  took  her  and  Miss  Sears  to  England, 
and  involved  correspondence  with  and  in  some 
instances  visits  to  Italian,  French  and  German 
libraries.  Correspondence  with  American  libra¬ 
ries  of  all  types  brought  little  information  and 
Miss  Mudge  suggested  as  a  means  of  making 
American  libraries  more  easily  available  the 
extension  of  the  plan  now  employed  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  to  have  their  respective  de¬ 
pository  catalogs  expanded  into  union  lists  of 
unusual  books. 

The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  a 
union  list  of  serials  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

The  need  of  a  standard  book  of  building  plans 
for  public  and  college  library  buildings  was 
discussed.  Charles  H.  Brown  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  Library  wrote  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  information  on  uniform  prac¬ 
tices  either  from  the  A.  L.  A.  or  elsewhere  when 
planning  the  new  building  there.  Certain 
standards  cannot  be  fixed  for  college  library 
buildings,  but  there  are  certain  averages  which 
can  be  used  for  standards  as  for  instance  seating 
capacity  of  the  reserve  and  reading  room  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  main  reading  room  and  to  the 
students  in  college.  Mr.  Wyer  said  that  he  had 
made  from  time  to  time  reports  of  college  li¬ 
brary  buildings  in  New  York  and  in  one  or  two 
adjacent  states,  and  constantly  loaned  the  typed 
reports  to  other  college  libraries,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  colleges  surveyed,  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  standard  book  on  the  subject. 

Dr.;  Hicks  described  the  activities  of  the 
Columbia  Library  Law  Library  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  idea  of  having  the  law  students 
co-operate  with  the  administration  of  the  library 
in  as  many  phases  as  possible,  and  to  prevent 
the  theft  and  mutilation  of  books.  Canons 
of  law  library  ethics  were  drawn  up  and  printed 
on  cards  which  bore  on  the  other  side  a!  blank 
schedule  of  the  law  school  course,  insuring  a 
convenient  form  which  would  be  kept.  The 
association  has  also  established  a  fund  for  pur¬ 
chasing  textbooks  for  students  who  cannot  buy 
their  own. 

VIRGINIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Library 
Association  was  held  in  Richmond  on  No¬ 
vember  27th  and  28th,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  educational  conference  held  during 
each  Thanksgiving  week  in  Richmond,  at  which 
all  the  educational  forces  combine  in  one  great 


demonstration  for  the  betterment  of  life  in  the 
State.  The  delegates  to  this  annual  conference 
number  about  4,000,  and  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  hopes  within  a  very  few  years  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  strongest  units  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  to  reports  from 
ten  new  libraries,  thru  which  the  Association 
caught  its  first  heartening  glimpse  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  will  attend  the  establishment 
of  libraries  in  Virginia  in  the  future.  Several 
of  these  were,  however,  new  only  in  the  sense 
that  new  buildings  had  been  erected  and  that 
such  a  thoro  reorganization  had  taken  place  that 
in  each  case  the  library  could  be  considered 
as  just  starting  upon  its  career. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  given  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  school  libraries  by  two  speakers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  system.  Lucy  Saunders, 
supervisor  of  elementary  grades  of  the  Norfolk 
public  schools,  paid  grateful  tribute  to  the  co¬ 
operation  and  help  the  schools  in  her  city  had 
received  from  the  Norfolk  Public  Library,  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  schools  would  be 
forced  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  public 
libraries  as  the  methods  used  continued  to  call 
for  larger  and  better  book  service.  Charles 
W.  Dickinson,  supervisor  of  school  libraries  for 
the  state  board  of  education,  outlined  briefly  the 
new  plan  of  purchasing  libraries  with  state  aid. 

At  the  second  session  Grace  Arents,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  told  briefly  of  the  founding  of  the  Grace 
Arents  Free  Library,  which  has  functioned  thru 
her  sole  support  as  the  only  public  library  in 
Richmond  for  many  years.  The  night  session 
was  well  attended  by  the  public,  attracted  by 
two  well  known  speakers,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Dunn, 
of  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of 
St.  Louis.  Dr.  Dunn  has  for  many  years  been 
interested  in  tracing  to  their  origin  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  words  which  form  our  conver¬ 
sation  today,  and  the  slight  social  customs  which 
are  instinctive  from  long  usage.  Dr.  Bostwick 
came  to  Richmond  to  give  the  helping  hand  for 
which  he  is  noted,  and  his  address  before  the 
Association  on  “the  library  in  the  municipality” 
presented  the  present  status  of  the  public  library 
and  its  place  in  the  life  of  a  community,  in  a 
clear-cut  form  which  was  of  the  greatest  value 
to  those  present. 

A  round  table  on  work  with  children  was  led 
by  Pearl  Hinesley,  librarian  of  the  Roanoke 
Public  Library.  C.  Vernon  Eddy,  librarian  of 
the  Handley  Library  at  Winchester,  related  some 
of  his  adventures  in  collecting  Virginiana  for 
his  library. 

After  luncheon,  the  visiting  librarians  and 
delegates  were  taken  upon  a  sight-seeing  ride 
as  the  guests  of  the  Richmond  librarians. 

Officers^  for  the  coming  vear  are:  Presi- 
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dent,  C.  Vernon  Eddy,  Winchester;  First 
Vice-President,  J.  Maud  Campbell,  Memorial 
Library,  Lynchburg;  Second  Vice-President,  C. 
0.  Vandevanter,  Trustee  of  the  Balch,  Memorial 
Library,  Leesburg ;  secretary-treasurer,  Margaret 
V.  Jones,  Library  Organizer,  Virginia  State 
Library. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  special  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Jersey  City 
on  November  20th  with  an  attendance  of  170. 
There  were  three  outstanding  features  of  the 
meeting:  a  remarkable  message  from  the  Mayor 
of  Jersey  City,  a  detailed  discussion  of  library 
publicity,  and  a  bus  tour  of  the  Jersey  City  li¬ 
brary  system.  The  Association  never  had  more 
generous  hosts. 

Mayor  Frank  Hague  in  his  address  professed 
a  deep  interest  in  public  libraries  and  in  main¬ 
taining  them  adequately.  “A  proper  system 
cannot  be  maintained  if  the  workers  are  starved, 
nor  if  the  Library  Board  is  anything  but  a 
liberal  one.  Jersey  City  has  such  a  Library 
Board.  .  .  .  These  men  are  not  at  my  com¬ 
mand;  I  am  at  theirs.  They  know  the  library 
needs  of  Jersey  City  and  as  I  know  thei  import¬ 
ance  of  public  libraries  the  city  is  going  to  stand 
behind  these  men  in  developing  the  library  sys¬ 
tem  of  Jersey  City  until  our  city  leads  New 
Jersey  in  public  library  facilities.”  The  Bergen 
Branch  building  was  opened  only  a  year  ago 
and  vet  there  is  another  similar  branch  now 
nearing  completion  and  two  more  definitely 
planned  for.  In  addition  the  main  library 
building  is  to  be  enlarged,  the  purchase  of  prop¬ 
erty  having  already  begun. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  appointment 
of  a  legislative  committee  to  represent  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  all  libraries  of  the  state  in  matters 
of  state  legislation  affecting  library  welfare. 
The  seven  members  appointed  were  library 
trustees  representing  all  sizes  of  libraries  of  the 
state. 

Elsie  M.  Rushmore  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  New  York  advertisers,  and  formerly  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  presented 
the  advertiser’s  view  of  library  publicity.  The 
advertiser  would  consider  his  product,  compare 
them  with  other  products,  and  see  that  they 
make  an  attractive  “package”  to  represent. 
After  considering  the  product  and  ways  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  he  would  study  the  market.  He  would 
next  take  into  account  the  money  available  and 
finally  determine  on  methods  to  be  employed. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  librarians  make  is 
to  consider  methods  first,  or  perhaps  methods 
only.  With  consideration  first  of  market  and 
money  methods  usually  determine  themselves. 


It  is  also  futile  if  not  fatal  to  advertise  anything 
a  library  cannot  satisfactorily  supply  after  the 
demand  is  created.  The  object  of  advertising 
is  to  sell  the  product,  whereas  that  of  publicity 
is  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  product.  The 
function  of  a  library  is  to  supply  readers  with 
the  type  of  thing  they  want  (not  what  librarians 
think  they  should  want)  and  the  library’s  pub¬ 
licity  should  herefore  convince  people  that  the 
library  does  have  what  they  want. 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding  of  Gaylord  Brothers 
emphasized  the  librarian’s  having  and  working 
a  definite  plan  and  a  thoro-going  one.  A  library 
employing  at  one  time  many  old  familiar 
methods  of  publicity  Is  sure  to  get  much  better 
results  than  a  library  employing  one  or  two 
novel  methods  or  only  a  few  of  the  familiar 
ones.  Library  publicity  usually  errs  in  being 
not  sufficiently  inclusive.  It  reaches  at  only  one 
or  two  classes  in  the  community,  usually  the 
so-called  working  class.  Library  publicity 
should  reach  every  caste,  including  by  all  means 
those  people  who  own  books  and  libraries  them¬ 
selves  because  these  people  have  the  proper 
appreciation  and  influence  to  help  the  library 
obtain  a  larger  appropriation. 

Brief  talks  on  specific  phases  of  the  publicity 
problem  were  made  by  Bessie  H.  Newkirk  of 
Camden,  Edith  H.  Crowell  of  Perth  Amboy, 
Agnes  Miller  of  Princeton,  who  pointed  out  that 
group  reading  is  a  powerful  influence  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  young  people,  which  makes  pub¬ 
licity  thru  work  with  clubs  especially  important; 
Leah  E.  Ketchum,  reference  librarian  of  the 
Trenton  Public  Library;  and  Roberta  M.  Doxsee 
of  Bound  Brook,  who  told  of  efforts  being  made 
in  her  community  to  make  known  the  library’s 
service  in  anticipation  of  a  campaign  for  a  li¬ 
brary  building. 

An  exhibition  of  publicity  material  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  morning  session.  In  place 
of  the  usual  afternoon  session  a  tour  was  made 
of  the  various  buildings  of  the  Jersev  Citv  li¬ 
brary  system  with  Librarian  Edmund  W.  Miller 
personally  conducting.  The  tour  served  to  re¬ 
veal  what  is  probably  the  fastest  growing  library 
system  in  New  Jersey.  The  Free" Public  Library 
of  Jersev  Citv  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
July,  1891,  in  rented  rooms.  The  present  li¬ 
brary  building  was  completed  in  1901.  The 
svstem  now  contains  about  250,000  volumes,  of 
which  nearlv  200.000  are  in  the  main  library. 
The  circulation  in  1922  was  1,251,214,  and  the 
number  of  persons  using  the  reading  and  refer  - 
ece  rooms  of  the  main  library  and  branches  was 
498,841.  The  library  has  four  branches  and 
three  high  school  branches,  fifteen  delivery  sta¬ 
tions  and  several  deposit  collections. 

Harold  F.  Brigham,  Secretary. 
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(a)  Shows  the  position  of  a 
book  as  it  stands  on  present 
and  past  book  shelves.  Note 
that  it  is  open,  that  pages  are 
exposed  to  dust  and  to  fire,  that 
the  weight  of  the  leaves  pulls  on 
the  binding  until  they  rest  upon 
the  shelf.  Thus  it  goes  to  the 
patron  in  a  weakened  condition 
and,  of  course,  is  not  made 
stronger  in  use. 


(b)  Shows  the  position  and 
condition  of  a  book  when  stored 
or  handled  on  the  Hine  System 
of  shelving  which  is  the  only 
system  of  library  shelving  ever 
produced  that  keeps  books 
closed  when  on  the  shelves,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
tects  the  book-binding  and  rend¬ 
ers  the  books  much  easier  of 
access. 


A  Long  Step  in  Advance 
in  Library  Shelving 

When  books  are  kept  closed  and  the  binding  welts  are  not  injured  by 
compression,  a  book-binding  will  last  four  times  as  long  as  when  shelved  by  or¬ 
dinary  methods. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  new  library?  Libraries  built  today  will  be 
libraries  one  hundred  years  hence,  and  doubtless  the  same  shelving-  will  re¬ 
main  in  use.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  feel  that  from  50  to  75%  of 
the  present  expense  of  rebinding  books  could  be  saved  for  that  length  of 
time ? 

There  is  nothing  complicated  in  the  Hine  System  of  shelving. 

All  libraries  have  book  supports  and  most  libraries  regard  them  as  a 
necessary  nuisance.  The  Hine  book  support  is  movable;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
shelf  and  is  always  there  and  always  doing  its  work  no  matter  whether  the 
shelf  is  full  or  only  partly  so.  It  serves  to  keep  the  books  closed  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  binding  welts  from  injurious  contact  with  each  other. 
The  advantage  of  this  can  be  appreciated  only  by  seeing  an  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  it. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  make  this  demonstration.  If  you  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  new  library  or  addition  to  your  present  capacity  write  us. 

THE  HINE  DESK  AND  FIXTURE  COMPANY 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
Denver,  Colo. 
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KENTUCKY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  1923  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Library 
Association  was  held  November  23-24,  at 
Covington,  with  the  President,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gard¬ 
ner,  in  the  chair.  All  sessions  were  very  well 
attended. 

Round  tables  were  conducted  by  Fannie  C. 
Rawson,  Estelle  Reid  and  Florence  Dillard. 
The  discussion  of  problems  of  the  small  library 
and  college  library  was  followed  by  two  in¬ 
teresting  addresses:  “The  Library  as  a  Local 
History  Center,”  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Norton, 
librarian,  Transylvania  College;  and  “Archaeo¬ 
logical  Research  in  Kentucky,”  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Funkhouser,  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  evening  program  was  delightful,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  president’s  address  and  a  most  able 
discussion  of  contemporary  drama  by  Dr.  F. 
W.  Chandler,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  business  of  the  Association  was  trans¬ 
acted  Saturday  morning.  This  was  followed  by 
a  round  table  on  children’s  work  conducted 
by  Bernice  W.  Bell,  Louisville  Public  Library. 
Miss  Bell  laid  stress  on  a  high  idea  of  the 
children’s  librarian,  whose  duty  it  is  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  school  teachers  in  cre¬ 
ating  in  the  children  a  taste  for  better  books. 

The  subject  of  the  last  program  was  “Books 
of  the  Year,”  and  comprised  the  best  of  biog¬ 
raphy  and  travel,  books  for  college  libraries, 
new  poetry,  and  new  fiction. 

The  officers  for  1924  are:  President,  Jennie 
Flexner,  Louisville;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Spears,  Covington;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Arnold,  Middlesboro;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Grace  Snodgrass,  Lexington. 

MISSOURI  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
rpHE  Missouri  Library  Association  held  its 
i-  twenty-third  annual  meeting  in  Hannibal, 
October  18-20. 

As  Hannibal  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Mark 
Twain  and  the  scene  of  Tom  Sawyer’s  adven¬ 
tures,  it  was  fitting  that  the  first  evening  be 
given  up  to  reminiscences  of  the  city’s  most 
famous  son  and  that  pilgrimages  be  made  to  his 
old  home  and  to  the  cave  where  Becky  and  Tom 
were  lost.  Like  them,  by  the  aid  of  a  tiny  candle 
the  party  “wound  this  way  and  that,  far  down 
into  the  secret  depths  of  the  cave,”  but  unlike 
those  adventurers,  were  conducted  safely  back 
to  daylight. 

Friday  morning’s  session  was  taken  up  largely 
with  a  discussion  of  school  libraries  and  the 
co-ordination  of  school  and  public  library  work. 
Sarah  Dawson,  librarian  of  the  Lamar  High 
School,  talked  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  library  and  Elizabeth  Sommersby  reported 
for  the  Stix  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  of  which  she  is  librarian  and  which  19 


located  in  one  of  the  new  public  school  build¬ 
ings.  A  most  interesting  paper  was  read  at  this 
session  by  Margery  Doud,  librarian,  Carondelet 
Branch,  St.  Louis,  on  “Library  Celebrities”  in 
which  she  vividly  described  some  of  the  eccen¬ 
trics  who  frequent  libraries  and  in  whom  every 
librarian  present  could  find  the  likeness  of  some 
habitue  of  her  own  reading  room. 

At  a  banquet  to  which  the  public  was  invited, 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  “Some  Realists  English  and  American,” 
sketching  very  cleverly  the  outstanding  figures 
in  modern  fiction. 

The  last  morning  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in 
reviewing  some  of  the  recent  books.  Genevieve 
Casey,  children’s  librarian,  Cabanne  Branch,  St. 
Louis,  conducted  the  review  of  children’s  books; 
Margery  Doud,  poetry,  and  Harriet  B.  Sawyer, 
general  literature. 

Officers  elected:  Ward  Edwards,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Warrensburg,  president;  Helen 
Birch,  Hannibal  Public  Library,  vice-president; 
Harriet  M.  Horine,  Springfield  Public  Library, 
treasurer;  Jean  Cameron,  Sedalia  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  secretary. 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
RT  IN  THE  LIBRARY”  was  the  subject 

T*-  of  discussion  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
First  District  of  the  California  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Oakland  November  17th.,  under 
the  auspices  of  President  Charles  S.  Greene 
and  Secretary  Lucie  C.  Nye. 

Moving  pictures  of  the  H.  A.  SnowT  African 
Expedition  were  shown  at  the  Museum,  Mr. 
Snowi  himself  contributing  explanations  and 
reminiscences  and  later  exhibiting  his  trophies. 
Calthea  Vivian,  gave  a  brief  talk  on  modern  art 
supplemented  by  bibliographies  of  use  to  all 
librarians.  This  was  followed  by  a  round  table 
on  the  circulation  of  art  books  and  pictures  in 
the  library,  led  by  Florence  Browne,  formerly 
of  the  Oakland  Free  Library,  who  opened  the 
discussion  by  describing  the  art  collection  of 
that  library,  numbering  more  than  70,000  pieces 
and  including  mounted  pictures,  clippings, 
stereographs,  postal  cards  and  posters.  The 
meeting  closed  with  music  and  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  libraries  of  the  District. 

Hazel  G.  Gibson,  Secretary,  C.  L.  A. 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  word  that  Yale  will 
erect  a  $4,000,000  general  library  building  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  John  W.  Sterling  bequest  of 
$15,000,000.  The  site  is  announced  as  the  two 
blocks  bounded  bv  Grove,  High,  Elm  and  York 
Streets.  The  buildings  are  being  designed  by 
James  Gamble  Rogers  of  New  York  City,  who 
drew  the  plans  for  the  Harkness  memorial  dor¬ 
mitory  group. 
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Scribner’s  Library  Department 

Supplies  the 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 


Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


BORROWERS  CARDS 
BOOK  POCKETS-DATING  SLIPS 

All  little  things  that  make  or  mar 
The  appearance  of  a  book  in  circulation 

In  our  26  years  of  service  to  Libraries 
We  have  standardised  and  perfected 
Charging  system  forms  of  all  kinds 
Write  us  for  samples,  and  note  the  quality 
of  stock  used,  legible  printing,  and  exact 
dimensions 

Have  you  seen  the  new  “Durostock” 
Borrowers  Card? 


t  '  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 

A  Library  Service  Institution. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Documents  Relating  to  the  Erection  of  Wayne 
County  and  Michigan  Territory,”  forming  num¬ 
bers  one  and  two  of  the  Historical  Publications 
of  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  has  been  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  Burton  Historical  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

“British  and  American  Longer  Plays,  1900- 
23,”  compiled  by  Michael  J.  Conroy,  of  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  and  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
January-March,  1923,  has  now  been  reprinted 
with  additions,  and  forms  Number  26  in  the 
valuable  Brief  Reading  List  series  published  by 
that  library.  (65p.  5c.) 

Ohio  Libraries,  volume  1,  no.  1,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  1923,  and  printed,  succeeds  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Ohio  Libraries,  nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and, 
like  the  first  series,  is  to  be  issued  occasionally 
by  the  Ohio  State  Library.  This  number 
chronicles  happenings  about  the  state  since  the 
May  district  meetings  and  concisely  records  in 
its  four  pages  more  activities  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  such  small  space. 

The  1923-24  edition  of  the  “Libraries  Mu¬ 
seums  and  Art  Galleries  Year  Book,”  edited 
and  published  by  Alexander  J.  Philip,  Graves¬ 
end,  England,  is  designed  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  any  previous  edition.  In  addition 
to  the  list  of  institutions,  statistics  of  income, 
stock  and  use  of  public  libraries  are  given,  and 
there  are  two  select  mailing  lists  of  libraries 
according  to  their  book  purchasing  power. 
(225p.  £1  5s.) 

A  “Bibliography  of  Museums  and  Museo¬ 
logy?”  compiled  by  William  Clifford,  librarian 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  a  ten¬ 
tative  list  divided  into  sections  on  organization, 
administration,  arrangement,  scope  and  func¬ 
tions  of  museums,  museum  construction,  special 
museums,  periodicals.  The  compilation  and  ar¬ 
rangement  were  done  in  the  Library  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  under  the  direction  of  Helen  J.  Baker, 
head  of  the  Cataloging  Department.  (New 
York:  The  Museum.  98p.) 

The  “Report  on  Designated  Depository  Li¬ 
braries  .  .  .  under  the  Selective  Plan  First 

Authorized  by  Public  Act  171,  67th  Congress,” 
presented  by  Mary  A.  Hartwell,  cataloger  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  partly 
to  the  Public  Documents  Round  Table  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  partly  to  the  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries,  and  printed  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  June  1  and  July,  1923,  is  now  re¬ 


published  with  the  addition  of  two  outline  maps 
showing  designated  depository  libraries  with 
the  relative  number  of  publications  received 
under  the  selective  plan  and  the  ratio  between 
number  of  libraries  and  population  of  each 
state,  and  the  kinds  of  libraries  designated  as 
depositories.  (Washington:  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  Limited  edition). 

If  sufficient  promises  of  subscription  are  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  early  in  1924  a 
complete  catalog  of  the  books  in  the  Printed 
Library  of  the  British  F  oreign  Office  as  of 
1923.  This  Library  contains  about  30,000 
specialized  works,  British  and  foreign,  on  diplo¬ 
macy,  diplomatic  history  and  relations,  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  cognate  subjects  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  majority  of  the  books  deal  with 
diplomatic  history  since  1815;  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  interesting  and  valuable  texts  of 
treaties,  accounts  of  early  embassies,  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  and  travels  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  onwards.  The  manuscript  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office  belong  to  a  different  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Library,  and  are  not  included  in 
the  catalog.  Those  wishing  to  subscribe  will 
communicate  with  Robert  Wilberforce,  British 
Information  Library,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York.  The  price  before  publication  is  £2,  to  be 
raised  on  publication  to  £3. 

The  new  edition  of  the  “Index  to  Short 
Stories,”  compiled  by  Ina  Ten  Eyck  Firkins, 
reference  librarian  of  University  of  Minnesota, 
contains  the  names  of  88  America  and  English 
authors  not  appearing  in  the  first  edition 
(1917)  and  of  91  foreign  authors  not  previ¬ 
ously  represented.  The  total  number  of  stories 
now  indexed  is  17,288.  These  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  808  authors,  of  which  327  are  foreign 
authors,  whose  works  have  been  translated  into 
English.  “The  rule  has  been  to  include  the 
work  of  no  American  or  English  author  unless 
he  has  had  published  by  a  reputable  concern  at 
least  one  volume  of  collected  stories. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  recover  obscure  or 
fugitive  stories.  .  .  .To  discriminate  the 

short  story  from  longer  works  of  fiction  the 
arbitrary  limit  of  200  pages  was  adopted. 

•  •  •  1°  addition  to  the  main  index  by 

author  and  title,  there  are  appendices  giving 
titles  of  books  indexed  and  the  names  of  au¬ 
thors  classified  by  nationality.  (H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  537p.  $12.  Service  basis  to  smaller 

libraries.) 
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Some  Authors 

By  WALTER  RALEIGH.  Net  $5.00 

“This  time  there  is  no  mistake;  the  piety  of  friends 
has  not  blundered^  and  this  is  Raleigh’s  best  book.” 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

The  House  of  Hope.  Poems 

By  MAY  WEDDERBURN  CANNAN.  Net  $2.00 
A  collection_  of  Lyrics,  songs  of  the  countryside 
and  of  London  and  Paris,  followed  by  a  dramatic 
poem  The  Journey  of  Women,  all  written  between 
1919  and  1923. 

Makers  of  Science:  Mathematics,  Physics 
Astronomy 

By  IVOR  B.  HART.  Net  $2.75 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  biographical;  but  the 
work  is  not  intended  as  a  series  of  detached  biog¬ 
raphies.  It  forms  a  chronological  sequence  of  some 
of  the  broader  movements  of  scientific  history.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated. 

Problems  of  the  New  Testament  To-day 

By  R.  H.  MALDEN.  $2.20 

This  book  is  intended  less  for  scholars  than  for  the 
general  reader  who  has  heard  of  New  Testament 
criticism  but  has  had  little  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  familiar  with  its  conclusions. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City  | 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY 
Devoted  to  All  Branches  of  Botanical  Science 

Established  1914.  Monthly,  except  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Official  Publication  of  the  Botanical  Society  at 
America. 

Subscription,  $6  a  year.  Volumes  1-10  complete,  $72, 
post  free.  Single  numbers,  75  cents,  post  free.  Prices 
of  odd  volumes  on  request. 

Foreign  postage:  To  Canada,  20  cents;  to  other 
countries,  40  cents. 

ECOLOGY 

Devoted  to  All  Forms  of  Life  in  Relation  to 
Environment 

Established  1920.  Quarterly. 

Official  Publication  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
Subscription,  $4  a  year.  Back  volumes  I-IV,  $4.25  each, 
post  free. 

Single  numbers,  $1.25  post  free 
Foreign  postage:  To  Canada,  10  cents;  to  other 

countries,  20  cents. 

GENETICS 

A  Periodical  Record  of  Investigation  in  Heredity 
and  Variation 

Established  1916.  Bimonthly. 

Subscription,  $6  a  year.  Single  numbers,  $1.25  post 
free. 

Foreign  postage:  To  Canada,  25  cents:  to  other 

countries,  50  cents. 

BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  MEMOIRS 

Volume  II,  The  Vegetation  of  Long  Island,  Part  I, 
The  Vegetation  of  Montauk:  A  Study  of  Grassland  and 
Forest,  By  Norman  Taylor. 

Published  June  if,  1923.  108  pages,  30  text  figures. 

Price  $1.00.  Remittance  should  accompany  orders. 
Orders  should  be  placed  direct  with 

The  Secretary,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Give 

or 

Sell 

Copies  to 
Parents 
and 

Children 

A  52pp.  List 
of  Best  Books 


Used  and  Recommended  by  Hundreds 
of  Libraries 

Carefully  edited  by  three  competent  librarians, 
this  list  affords  an  economical  catalog  to  give  and 
guide  inquiring  parents  and  others. 


*  QUANTITY  RATES  * 

50  copies,  $3.00  Imprinted  500  copies, 

100  “  6.00  at  $1.50  extra  1000 

250  “  14.00  per  order  5000 


$25.00 

45.00 

200.00 


R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


Just  published 

Every  thinking  person  will  ask  for 


The 

VIRGIN  BIRTH 
ILLUMINED 

Mu t.S  u 

Anonymous 


A  most  extraordinary  and  startling  work,  giving 
the  only  sane  explanation  of  this  baffling  event 
which  can  be  accepted  at  once  by  both  Funda¬ 
mentalists  and  Modernists. 


Never  before  has  either  hint  or  suggestion  of 
such  a  solution  been  touched  upon. 

12  mo.  boards  $1.25 


PUBLISHERS 


MINERS 


ST.  LOUIS 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


General 

Wisconsin  Teachers  Association.  Wisconsin  read¬ 
ing  circles.  Annual  of_  1923-24.  List  of  books,  regu¬ 
lations  .  .  .  etc.  [Madison?]  State  Reading  Circle 
Board.  Bibls.  64  p.  pap. 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Accidents — Industrial 

Adams,  W.  W.  Coke-oven  accidents  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  calendar  year  1922.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Bibl.  (Technical  pap.  349). 

Africa 

Beer,  George  Louis.  African  questions  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  with  papers  on  Egypt,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  the  colonial  settlement.  Macmillan.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  0.  $6. 

Agriculture 

Bogart,  Ernest  L.  Economic  history  of  American 
agriculture.  Longmans.  Bibl.  D.  $1.25. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Department  bulletins 
nos.  1026-1050,  with  contents  and  index.  21  p. 

- Nos.  1051-1075,  with  contents  and  index,  17 

P- 

American  Drama — History 

Quinn,  Arthur  H.  A  history  of  the  American 
drama  from  the  beginning  to  the  Civil  War.  Harper. 
43p.  bibl.  and  bibl.  footnotes.  O.  $4. 

Archaeology 

Baikie,  James.  The  life  of  the  ancient  East;  being 
some  chapters  of  the  romance  of  modem  excavation. 
Macmillan.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  $4. 

Art — History 

Cai'ott,  G.  A  history  of  art.  3v.,  v.  1,  Ancient 
art,  ...  ;  v.  2,  Early  Christian  and  neo-oriental  art, 
European  art  north  of  the  Alps  ...  ;  v.  3,  Italian 
art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  art  in  upper  and  southern 
Italy.  .  .  .  Dutton.  Bibls.  D.  $9. 

Assyria — History 

Olmstead,  Albert  T.  History  of  Assyria.  Scribner. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $7.50. 

Biology  ' 

Wilson,  Edmund  B.  The  physical  basis  of  life. 
Yale.  3  p.  bibl.  0.  $1.50. 

Biology.  See  Birds 

Birds 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Birds  in  legend,  fable  and  folk¬ 
lore.  Longmans.  5  p.  bibl.  6.  $3. 

Thomson,  John  A.  The  biology  of  birds.  Mac¬ 
millan.  11  p.  bibl.  0.  $5. 

Business  , 

Saunders,  Alta,  and  H.  L.  Creek,  eds.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  business.  Harper.  Bibl.  $2.25. 

Business  Cycles 

Bellerby,  J.  R.  Controlling  factor  in  trade  cycles. 
Geneva:  International  Labor  Office.  Bibl. 

Schluter,  William  C.  The  pre-war  business  cycle, 
1907  to  1914.  Longmans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  pap. 
$2.  (Studies  in  hist.,  econ.  and  public  law,  v.  108, 
no.  1). 

Charities,  Medical 

Howland,  K.  E.  Social  service  in  relation  to  those 
patients  in  the  Boston  state  hospital  not  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  at  first  admission.  370  7th  ave..  New 
York:  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
Mental  Hygiene.  Oct.  1923.  p.  804830.  Bibl.  50c’ 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

Ziegler,  Carl  W.,  ed.  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales; 
selections  from  The  Modern  Reader’s  Chaucer  by 


John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye.  Macmillan. 
2  p.  bibl.  T.  48c.  (Pocket  classics  ser.). 

Children.  See  Juvenile  Courts 

Children’s  Reading.  See  under  General,  above 

Christian  Sociology 

Ellwood,  C.  A.  Christianity  and  social  science;  a 
challenge  to  the  church.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  $1.75. 
Church  and  Social  Problems.  See  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy 

Church  Schools 

Norton,  Florence  E.  Parent  training  in  the  church 
school.  Philadelphia :  Board  of  Christian  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Bibl. 
D.  60c. 

Citizenship 

College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Boston.  Manual 
for  Massachusetts  voters.  3  Joy  st.:  Boston  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Bibl.  25c. 

Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover 

McElroy,  Robert.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  man  and 
the  statesman ;  an  authorized  biography.  2  v.  Harper 
17  p.  bibl.  O.  $10. 

See  also  Olney,  Richard 
Commerce 

Fisk,  George  M.,  and  Paul  S.  Pierce.  International 
commercial  policies,  with  special  reference  to  the 
U.  S.;  a(  textbook.  Macmillan.  15  p.  bibl.  O. 
$2.40.  (Social  science  text-books). 

Cuba.  See  U.  S. — Insular  Possessions 
District  of  Columbia.  See  Government 
Drama.  See  American  Drama 
Economics 

Briggs,  Milton.  Text-book  of  economics.  25  High 
st.,  Oxford  st.,  London  W.  C.:  University  Tutorial 
Press.  Bibl. 

_  Ely,  R.  T.,  and  G.  R.  Wicker.  Elementary  prin- 
ciples  of  economics;  together  with  a  short  sketch  of 
economic  historv:  3d  ed.  rev.  by  R.  T.  Ely  and  S.  J. 
Brandenburg.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  $1.60. 

See  also  Agriculture 
Education 

Moore.  M.  E.  Parent,  teacher,  and  school.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibl.  $2. 

Twente,  J.  W.  Budgetary  procedure  for  a  local 
school  svstem.  Durham.  N.  H.,  Univ.  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  Author.  3  p.  bibl. 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Education: 
list  of  nubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  Aug. 
1993.  37  n.  (Price  List  31,  10th  ed.). 

Wells,  G.  F.  Parish  education  in  colonial  Virginia 
n-TT  1Whers  College,  Columbia  University! 

Bibl.  $1.50.  (Teachers  Coll,  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion  no.  138). 

See  also  High  Schools 
Education,  Elementary 

Whitley,  Mary  T.  A  study  of  the  junior  child  for 
uin'or  teachers;  a  textbook  in  the  standard  course  in 
teacher  train  ng  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  School  Council  for  Religious  Educa- 
t;cn.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press.  Bibl.  S. 
60c. 

Fr.vp'rr 4 n  Language — Study  and  Teaching 

R,„W.  Sir  Ernest  A.  T.  W.  First  stens  in  Egyptian; 
a  hook  for  beginners,  Dutton.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  $5. 
Elections.  See  Government 
E  ngt  a  ntv — F oretcn  Relations 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  G.  P.  Gooch,  eds.  Cambridge 
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Two  New  Books  on  the  Negro 

Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems 

By  R.  T.  KERLIN 

Author  of  The  Voice  of  the  Negro 

An  original  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the 
Negro  as  reflected  in  the  contemporary  poetry 
of  the  race. 

Neatly  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  well 
bound. 

$1.50  at  all  booksellers.  $1.65  by  mail 


Veiled  Aristocrats 

A  Gripping  Purpose  Novel 

By  GERTRUDE  SANBORN 

The  Noted  Writer  of  Feature  Stories 
An  absorbing  story,  beautifully  and  poetically 
written.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
significant  novel  inspired  by  the  social  crisis. 

$1.50  at  all  booksellers.  $1.65  by  mail 

The  Associated  Publishers,  Inc. 

1538  Ninth  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS  UPTON  SINCLAIR 


Out  of  print  for  many  years  —  now  re-issued 


“Manassas,”  which  Jack  London  called  “the  best 
Civil  War  book  I  have  read.”  (1904.) 

“The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling,”  the  sensation  of 
a  literary  season.  (1903.) 

“The  Metropolis,”  a  novel  portraying  the  “Four 
Hundred”  of  New  York.  (1907.) 

“The  Fasting  Cure,”  a  study  of  health.  (1911.) 

“Samuel  the  Seeker,”  which  Frederik  van  Eeden 
calls  Sinclair’s  best  novel.  (1909.) 

“Jimmie  Higgins,”  a  novel  of  the  war ;  a  best 
seller  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  countries. 

Prices  of  “Manassas,”  “Metropolis,”  “Arthur  Stir_ 
ling,”  “The  Fasting  Cure,”  cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.00l 
Prices  of  “Samuel,”  “Jimmie.”  hard  covers,  $1.00. 
Per  set  of  six  books,  cloth,  $6.00;  paper,  $4.00. 

“The  Goose-Step,”  a  Study  of  American  Education 
(26th  thousand).  Cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.00.  “Hell,” 
a  Verse  Drama  (second  printing,  5th  thousand)  ; 
price,  25  cents.  “They  CaU  Me  Carpenter,”  a  Tale 
of  the  Second  Coming,  cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  75 
cents.  The  following  at  $1.20,  cloth,  and  60  cents, 
paper;  any  three  for  $3,  cloth;  $1.50,  paper;  “The 
Brass  Check,”  a  Study  of  American  Journalism; 
“The  Jungle,”  a  novel  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards; 
“100%,  the  Story  of  a  Patriot”;  “The  Profits  of 
Religion,”  a  .Study  of  Supernaturalism  as  a  Source 
of  Income  and  a  Shield  to  Privilege;  “King  Coal,”  a 
novel  of  the  Colorado  coal  country. 

- 1  Order  From -  - 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  California 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS, 
President 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  JR., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Corner  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Library  Binders 

All  our  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Our  36  years’  experience  enables  us  to  give  the 
best  workmanship,  service  and  quick  delivery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List.  Let  us  bind  two  vols.,  Fiction  Size,  as  samples  of  our  work. 

All  books  are  insured  against  loss  while  in  our  bindery. 


PROMPT  AND  SUPERIOR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Save  time  and  expense  by  ordering  your  books  of  us.  You  can 
secure  all  books,  resewed  or  not,  from  one  reliable  House — those  that 
need  it,  resewed ;  others,  in  publishers’  bindings. 


NELBGO 

BINDINGS 


Our  resewed  bindings  are  made  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  book  binding  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  They  are  the 
celebrated  NELBGO  quality  for  which  we  are  exclusive  agents. 


17  Besse  Place  LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE  Springfield,  Mass. 
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history  of  British  foreign  policy,  1783-1919;  v.  3, 
1866-1919.  Cambridge.  Univ.  Press.  Bibl.  31s.  6d. 
England — Social  Life  and  Customs 

George,  M.  D.  English  social  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century :  illustrated  from  contemporary  sources. 
Northumberland,  London  W.  C.:  Sheldon  Press. 
Bibl.  3s.  6d. 

England — Statistics 

Great  Britain.  Permanent  Consultative  Com.  on 
Official  Statistics.  Guide  to  current  official  statistics, 
first  issue  (1922).  London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 
Bibl.  Is. 

Eugenics 

Gates,  R  H.  Heredity  and  eugenics.  London: 
Constable.  21  p.  bibl. 

European  War 

Consett,  Rear-Admiral  M.  W.  W.  P.,  and  Capt. 
0.  H.  Daniel.  The  triumph  of  unarmed  forces  (1914- 
1918).  Brentano’s.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $2.50. 
Fiction 

Bacon,  Corinne,  ed.  Standard  catalog;  fiction  sec¬ 
tion.  Wilson.  153p.  0.  pap.  $1;  20c.  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more. 

Forests  and  Forestry 

Berry,  J.  B.  Farm  woodlands:  a  textbook  for 
students  of  agriculture  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
a  handbook  for  practical  farmers  and  estate  man¬ 
agers.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book  Co.  Bibl.  $2. 
(New  world  agr.  ser.). 

Fuels 

Leslie,  Eugene  H.  Motor  fuels;  their  production 
and  technology.  1  Madison  ave.,  New  York:  Chemi¬ 
cal  Catalog  Co.  Bibl.  0.  $7. 

Germany— History — European  War.  See  European 

War 

Gold  Coast 

Gold  Coast  handbook.  Accra:  Commonwealth 
Trust,  Ltd.  5  p.  bibl.  7s.  6d. 

Government 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Political 
science:  documents  and  debates  relating  to  initiative 
referendum,  lynching,  elections,  prohibition,  woman 
suffrage,  political  parties,  District  of  Columbia;  list 
of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  Aug.  1923. 
29  p.  ( Price  List  54,  9th  ed.) .  j 

Great  Britain.  See  England 
Health.  See  Hygiene,  Public 
Heredity.  See  Eugenics 
High  Schools — History 

Grizzell,  Emit  D.  Origin  and  development  of  the 
high  school  in  New  England  before  1865.  Macmillan. 
43  .p.  bibl.  and  bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $2.50. 

History — Ancient.  See  Assyria — History 
Hygiene,  Public 

Wedgwood,  Harriet.  Dramatics  for  health  teaching. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bibl.  (Health  educ.  no. 
13). 

Initiative.  See  Government 
Inquisition 

Nickerson,  Hoffman.  The  Inquisition.  Houghton. 
6  p.  bibl.  0.  $4. 

Insurance,  Life 

Huebner,  S.  S.  Life  insurance:  a  textbook,  rev. 
and  enl.  Appleton.  Bibl.  $2.75. 

International  Commerce.  See  Commerce 
Iowa — Food  Administration 

Pollock,  I.  L.  Food  administration  in  Iowa.  2v. 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  Bibl.  (Chronicles  of 
the  World  War). 

Juvenile  Courts 

U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau.  List  of  references  on 
juvenile  courts  and  probation  in  the  U.  S.  and  a 


selected  list  of  foreign  references.  41  p.  (Bur.  pub. 
no.  124). 

Konscak,  Ferdinand 

Krmpotic,  Martin  D.  Life  and  works  of  the 
Reverend  Ferdinand  Konscak,  S.  J.  1703-1759,  an 
early  missionary  in  California.  Boston:  Stratford. 
2  p.  bibl.  /  D.  $2. 

Labor  Unions 

Laidler,  H  W.  Recent  developments  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  movement:  a  syllabus  for  discussion  groups. 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Bibl.  10c.  (no. 
6). 

League  of  Nations 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  Li¬ 
brary.  Select  list  of  references  (in  English)  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  6  mim.  p. 

Life  See  Biology 

Life  Insurance.  See  Insurance,  Life 
Literature 

Drinkwater,  John,  ed.  The  outline  of  literature;  a 
plain  story  simply  told.  Putnam.  Bibls.  Q.  $4.50. 
See  cdso  Fiction 
Lynching.  See  Government 

Massachusetts— Government  and  Politics.  See 
Citizenship 

Medical  Charities.  See  Charities,  Medical 

Motor  Fuels.  See  Fuels 

New  England — Education.  See  High  Schools 

Oil  Industry.  See  Petroleum 

Olney,  Richard 

James,  Henry.  Richard  Olney  and  his  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Houghton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  $5. 

Painting  See  Poussin,  Nicolas 
Personality 

Coffin,  Joseph  H.  Personality  in  the  making. 
Houghton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O.  $2.50. 

Personnel  Management 

Scott,  Walter  D.,  and  Robert  C.  Clothier.  Person¬ 
nel  management;  principles,  practices  and  point  of 
view.  Chicago:  Shaw.  7  p.;  bibl.  0.  $4. 
Petroleum 

Britton,  H.,  comp.  Recent  articles  on  petroleum 
and  allied  substances.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Sept. 
1923.  34  mim.  p. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


N o  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this 
department. 

Answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  respective  adver¬ 
tisers,  not  to  the  editor  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Those  announcing  positions  open  will  save  unneces¬ 
sary  '  correspondence  by  making  a  statement  of  their 
requirements  regarding  the  education,  sex,  approximate 
age,  health,  etc.,  of  candidates  for  these  positions. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Experienced  librarian  wishes  position  as  assistant, 
preferably  in  a  library  having  a  special  art  room  or 
collection.  A.  C.  22. 

Librarian  experienced  in  cataloging  and  indexing 
wants  position  in  a  New  York  public  or  special  library 
or  business  house.  0.  S.  22. 

Young  woman,  experienced  cataloger  and  classifier, 
with  library  and  college  training,  and  knowledge  of  two 
foreign  languages,  desires  position  as  cataloger  in  or 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  R.  M.  22. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  a  children’s  librarian  with  library  school 
and  special  children’s  training.  Salary  from  $1800 
to  $2100  a  year.  Eveleth  Public  Library,  Eveleth,  Minn 
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American  Ancestry 

Who  the  founders  are  of  our  old  Amer¬ 
ican  families,  where  they  come  from,  the 
year  of  emigration  and  place  of  settlement, 
form  a  part  of  the  25,000  biographies  in  the 
National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy.  An  alphabetical  list  of  these  Amer¬ 
ican  forebears  with  the  names  of  the  notable 
descendants  of  each  is  printed  in  the  Index 
and  Conspectus  Volume. 

This  comprehensive  and  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  American  ancestry,  collected  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  first  hand  sources,  is  one 
of  several  original  features  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography.  18 
volumes  now  ready. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO. 

Publishers 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


POEMS 

“Out  of  the  Wilderness”  and  “Paths  in 
the  Desert,”  by  Eleanore  Herbert  Bruen- 
inghausen  are  works  of  unusual  merit, 
written  under  inspiration  during  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  many  years.  The  poems  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  expressed,  full  of  beautiful  sen¬ 
timents,  lifting  one  into  the  realms  of 
Infinity.  Some  of  the  poems  are  prophetic, 
others  again  are  full  of  the  charm  and 
delights  of  nature.  They  can  be  read  and 
re-read,  each  time  conveying  a  fuller 
meaning  and  a  better  understanding. 


“Out  of  the  Wilderness” . $2.00 

‘Paths  in  the  Desert” .  1.50 


Sold  by  Wanamaker,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
Brentano 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ptnbmgsi 

FOR  LIBRARIES 

— made  to  wear.  All  hand 
work ;  no  machine  sewing;  in 
buckram  or  three-quarter  cloth 
at  remarkably  low  prices.  All 
work  done  in  our  apprentice 
school  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  Alfred  De  Sauty 
The  finest  extra  work  both  in 
gold  tooling  and  inlay  work; 
carved  and  modeled  leather. 


IBonnellep  &  Co. 

731  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO 
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THE  LAWS 

OF  THE 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 

Photographic  Facsimile  Reprint.  Only  a  few 
copies  left.  Photographed  from  the  only  original 
set  we  know  of.  While  they  last,  3  Vols.  $15.00. 
Limited  number  printed. 

The  W.  H.  Anderson  Company,  Cincinnati 

1 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE  DURA  BINDING  ? 

THE  STRONGEST,  HENCE  THE  CHEAPEST 

We  Make  a  Specialty 

OF 

LIBRARY  BINDING 

THE  DURA  BINDING  CO. 

40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Established  1893 

run 

Complete  Set  of  Patent  Office  Gazettes 

By  complete,  we  mean  Gazettes  that  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Patent  Office  operation.  A  very  valuable 
reference  library,  as  follows: 

1790  to  1846  -  Leather  -  6  Vol.  1872  to  1908  -  Leather  -  241  Vol. 

1847  to  1871  -  Cloth  -  60  Vol.  1909  to  1920  -  Buckram  -  147  Vol. 

The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 

(B.  Stecfiert  (Bo.,  BJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

“wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

'Ihe  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 

HEHN  &  HOTH 

Library  Bookbinders 

3326-28  N.  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
THE  HAGUE 

Large  stock  of  new  and  second  hand  books  In  any 
language,  in  all  classes  of  science  and  art.  Complete 
sets  of  periodicals  and  learned  societies. 

Systematical  catalogues  free  on  application. 

^CATHOLIC  BOOKS* 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

Established  1826 

1 

I 

DORBON-AINE  bo™b”ot 

INC. 

561  MADISON  AVENUE,  at  56th,  New  York  City 
Specialize  in  FRENCH  BOOKS  of  any  kind — Old  and  New 
Catalogues  Free  on  Request 

Out-of-Print  Books  found  and  delivered  in  the  minimum 
of  time,  at  Regular  French  Prices. 

~pICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
fork.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
\rt,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im- 
)ort  and  export,  given  careful  attention 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  tk0.?.%“v.ST 

INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUARIAAT 

(Menno  Hertzberger) 

Singel  .364  Amsterdam  364  Singel 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF  OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS 
Catalogues  published  regularly  and  to  be  had  on  application 
OLD  and  MODERN  BOOKS  supplied  to 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  and  INSTITUTIONS 

Just  Published - CATALOGUE  No.  19 _ FINE  ARTS 

December  15,  1923 
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QUALITY- 


SERVICE 


A  great  compliment  is  a  repeat  order.  That  means  satisfaction  and  a  desire 
for  more.  We  certainly  appreciate  these  many  expressions  of  satisfactory  service 
rendered  to  our  patrons. 

May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  library 
binding? 


Library  Bookbinders 

“Samples  bound  free" 


Lansing ,  Mich. 

“Our  binding  outwears  the  book” 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
127  W.  Peachtree  St. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
728  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  E.  66th  St. 

Something  New  in  Library  Binding 

“FLUSHSTYLE” 

Periodicals  and  reports  up  to  2  inches  in  thickness  and  of  any  height  can  be  bound 
very  successfully  in  this  style.  Price  of  the  10  inch  volume  is  65c. 

Ask  for  full  description  or  send  sample  for  binding. 


HA 


m 


Tip 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 

ECONOMICAL 
Because  it  insures  permanence 


t 


Let  us  send  samples 


Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

Ihe  standard  since  1683 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. -NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


ate 


$ 

Clip 


UJiJ' 

JVk 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  -withstand 
the  -wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 
William  G.  Johnston  Company  ^  Ap“na 
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Twice-a-month 


A  few  of  the  many 
public  Libraries  using 
ART  METAL: 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Briston,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Public  Library  of  Cleveland  has  utilized 
to  exceptional  advantage  the  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  ART  METAL  in  equipping  this 
beautifully’and  compactly  arranged  interior. 

ART  METAL  is  recognized  and  used  by 
leading!  libraries  everywhere  because  of  itg 
superior  qualities  in  built-to-order  book 
stacks,  doors,  stairways  and  railings  as  well 
as  in  filing  devices,  desks,  steel  shelving  and 
card  indexes  immediately  obtainable  from 
stock. 

Consult  our  Library  Engineers,  without  ob¬ 
ligation,  on  any  Library  equipment  problem 
that  you  may  have. 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Library  equipment  in  Steel  and  Bronze  Steel  Office  Equipment,  Safes  and  Files 


